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EDITORIAL. 


PERSONAL. — Rev. John E. Case of Toungoo, Burma, and Miss Lily B. Clarke of 
Rangoon, were married at Kemendine, Rangoon, Nov. 8, 1886. We offer our heartiest 
good wishes for their happiness and prosperity in their united labors. Rev. William 
Powell arrived in Madras, India, Nov. 18, 1886, and proceeded to Ongole on the 23d. 
His field of labor will be at Nursaravapetta. Mrs. J. S. Adams has rejoined her husband 
at Kinwha, China, after a stay in England for her health. —— Rev. F. P. Sutherland and wife 
of Natick, Mass., sailed from Boston in the “ Cephalonia” of the Cunard Line, Dec. 30, 
1886, for Burma. They are expected to take up the work at Zeegong, left by the lamented 
Rev. William George. Farewell services were held in Wolfville, N.S., Dec. 26, on the 
occasion of the departure of Rev. W. B. Boggs and wife for India. 


EXCHANCES. — Many of the magazines and journals which come to the Baprisr Mis- 
SIONARY MaGazine, and which are highly appreciated, are wrongly addressed to locations 
in Boston formerly occupied by the Missionary Union. They usually reach us through 
the care of the post-office officials, but occasionally go astray. Please see that your jour- 


nal, dear brother editor, is correctly addressed to the “ Baptist Missionary Magazine, 
Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass.” 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, of Boston, offers to those 
intending to become missionaries, free instruction in rhetoric, English literature, mathe- 
matics, history, natural sciences, philosophy, and physical culture; also in the art of 
teaching vocal music to children, a general knowledge of piano and reed-organ tuning 
and adjusting, the fundamental principles of harmony, church and chorus music, sight- 
singing, etc. A discount of twenty-five per cent will also be given on the terms for special 
instruction in the voice, piano, organ, etc., and, if such students board at the Conserva- 
tory, only the actual expense of living will be charged. It is expected that this offer will 
result in the organization of a missionary training-school, where the students may be fitted 
for the largest usefulness in their chosen work. In addition to the advantages of the Con- 
servatory the students will be able to avail themselves of opportunities for the study of 
theology, medicine, etc., in the various schools in and near Boston. The liberal offer 


of the New England Conservatory has been approved by leading missionary boards of the 
country. 
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CIVING, AND CIVING UP.—There is sometimes a difference between giving, and 
giving up, as is well illustrated in the following incident ; and it is well to remember that it 
is giving in the spirit of sacrifice which is well-pleasing to God : — 

“ He certainly is a most generous man. He has just given five thousand pounds to the work of 
foreign missions. It’s one of the most munificent gifts we have ever received.” 


“ Not quite so,” was the answer. “I know of at least one more generous giver.” 


“Really? Well, I was looking through the reports of the last few years, and I saw nothing like 
that sum on the donation list.” 


“No: the gift to which I allude has not appeared in print, and will be known by very few except 
the Lord. The other day I was calling on a friend of mine, a very aged man, who told me, with tears 
running down his cheeks, that his only son was about to leave home for missionary work in a far-away 
land. The father had discovered that the young man felt called of God to such service, but was tarry- 
ing at home for his sake. ‘How could I keep him back?’ said the old man. ‘I had prayed all my 
life: Thy kingdom come; Send forth laborers into Thy harvest; and with all the pain of parting with 


my boy, in the certainty I should never see him again on earth, there is a deep joy in giving him up for 
Christ’s sake.’” 


AN UNEQUAL DIVISION. — Many things will appear differently at the judgment 
from the impression they give to-day. Here is a case told by “ ‘The Christian at Work.” 
A very wealthy family near New York decided to go to California. They had a favorite 
‘dog, which must of course go along with them. On arriving at St. Louis they found that 
Rover would not be allowed in the Pullman parlor-car, but if he went must go in the 
‘common baggage-car. This would never do for such a delicately reared dog as Rover, so 
the whole family concluded to give up their trip to California. They spent a few days in 
‘St. Louis, paying a man ten dollars a day to care for the dog and insure his safety. The ° 
whole trip cost them several hundred dollars. After their return home they went to 
«church on Sunday. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated ; both heads of the family partici- 
pated. Then a sermon on missions was preached, and a collection taken. The whole 
‘family gave five dollars for the conversion of the world to Christ. Ten dollars a day for 
the dog, and five dollars a year for the salvation of the heathen ! 


UPPER BURMA has been a coveted field for missionary work from the days of Carey 
‘and Judson, and many attempts have been made to establish permanent missions there, 
‘without success, UPPER BURMA IS NOW OPEN. 

The Advantages of Upper Burma as a mission field are : — 

1. It contains within its limits a greater variety of tribes and dialects than almost any 
-other territory of equal extent. The larger number of these are vigorous and enterprising 
races, and if the gospel is preached to them they will surely carry it to other and more 
tremote peoples. 

2. By its geographical position, Upper Burma is the key to South-eastern Asia. It 
sustains more or less intimate relations with no less than six neighboring countries. It is 
called “ the back-door to China,” and through it the vast provinces of South-western 
China can be more easily reached than from the sea-coast. It is also closely connected 
with Northern Siam and Laos, Karennee, Shan-land, Assam, the eastern province of India, 
and reaches north to Tibet. 

3. In the occupation of Upper Burma by the English, the last cruel, despotic, barbar- 
ian power of Asia has been overthrown, and its oppressed people delivered from bondage 
and fear, and opened to the light of civilization. 
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4. King Thebaw was the political head of Buddhism, and by his overthrow that most 
powerful form of paganism has received a severe blow from which it can hardly recover. 
Mandalay was the Vatican of Buddhism. ‘The king is in exile, the priesthood is scattered 
and disorganized, and the Baptists of America have a missionary there with every prospect 
that he will remain permanently. 

Every important point for missionary work in Upper Burma will be occupied by Bap- 
tist missionaries as fast as the condition of the country will allow. It is peculiarly Baptist 
mission ground. Let us take it for the Lord! 


SABBATH-KEEPING IN BURMA. — The churches on the foreign mission fields often 
seem to have a clearer idea of the teachings of the Scriptures than the churches at home. 
It has been remarked, that many of the members in the churches in the United States 
could not gain admission to the Karen Baptist churches in Burma. Certainly the incident 
which follows could not have occurred in any town in this country. A traveller in Burma 
writes : — 


In a few stations near Prome, the people were almost all Baptists, and such good ones that they 
will on no account work on the Sabbath. Only a short time ago, his brother and the superintendent 
of the telegraph department were travelling, and they came to one of these Christian villages. It was 
Sunday, and they wanted much to cross the river, and go on to some other place. They asked the 
boatmen to take them over; but not one would consent to do so, all saying they could not work on the 
Sabbath. Seeing that it was of no use asking for a boat, they requested that an elephant or a cart 
should be given them. The men, however, were not to be moved; said no, their beasts also must have 
rest on the Sabbath. The two travellers consequently had to stay where they were till the next day. 
I hope they learned a lesson from that, and told the adventure to all they afterwards met. What an 
example these Burmans are to European Christians! 


ANOTHER CHAPTER FROM THE SAME BOOK. 


THE progress of Christianity has always been marked by wide and sudden move- 
ments, in which multitudes have turned from their idolatries to worship the true God. 
The Pentecost at Jerusalem where thousands of ignorant and prejudiced men were 
touched by the renewing power of the Spirit, and led to confess the Christ whom they 
had just before rejected and crucified, was soon repeated at Czesarea, Antioch, Corinth, 
Ephesus, Philippi, and Rome, till, in the brief period of three centuries, Paganism was 
overthrown, and the cross was triumphant in all the Roman world. 

The history of missions to the heathen has always been signalized by the like sweep- 
ing manifestations of the Spirit’s power. The opening of the work of grace among the 
Karens of Burma was rendered memorable by the pervading interest awakened among 
the people, the earnest spirit of inquiry, and the multitudes who turned to the Lord under 
the preaching of the Word. As early as 1828 large. numbers of Karens were awakened 
and converted in Tavoy under the preaching of Ko Thah-byu, an ignorant man preach- 
ing to a people more ignorant still ; but the work proved to be genuine and progressive. 
In the course of 2 few years, there were more than a thousand baptisms in that district ; 
and those who rernain to this day are faithful to their early profession. 

The work extended to Rangoon, where there were, in 1842, 776 church-members, 
with many hundreds in the surrounding district waiting for baptism. The whole number 
soon reached 3,000 in the villages around that city and the outlying regions. 
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A mission was started in Arracan in 1835 ; and at the end of 1842 there were 880 
church-members, 534 of whom were baptized by Mr. Abbott during that year, while mak- 
ing a single missionary tour. In 1844 the baptisms in Arracan and the border district of 
Pantanau, in Burma Proper, amounted to 2,039. During the year 1845, 812 converts were 
baptized by two native preachers, and 1,427 more were reported as waiting for baptism, 
In 1846 Mr. Abbott visited the United States, but returned in 1847, and found that during 
his absence 1,150 converts had been baptized, while 1,200 more were waiting for 
baptism. At the close of 1848 the baptisms connected with the mission had reached 
nearly 6,000, and about 5,000 more Christians were reported as asking for baptism. These 
are the people who have, since 1853, constituted the Bassein Mission. It was not till 
1835 that the language of the Karens was reduced to writing. Their only literature con- 
sisted of some remarkable traditions which undoubtedly prepared them to-receive the 
message brought to them by the missionaries. It would be difficult to find more unprom- 
ising material in respect to intelligence, and capacity to receive the Gospel, than these 
rude, uncultured, nomadic, and often predatory tribes ; but they have stood against per- 
secution, against the force of evil custom, against the oppressions of the Burmans, to 
whom they were subject ; and to-day they number thousands upon thousands of fairly 
educated and civilized people, living in orderly communities, and are actively engaged in 
all that enures to public prosperity and to spiritual improvement. 

It is not necessary to repeat the story of the work among the Telugus, between 1868 
and 1878, leading to the baptism of 10,000 in the latter year. The attention of these 
multitudes was mysteriously arrested and fixed on the new religion, until new convictions 
were rooted in their souls, and they were led to confess Christ and ask to be joined to his 
people by baptism. They came by hundreds and thousands, under a simultaneous impulse 
which could only be referred to the Spirit of the Lord. The results of the years which have 
followed attest the genuineness of the work. Are not all these marvels written for our 
instruction and encouragement? Who can fail to see the hand of the Lord in these suc- 
cessive awakenings, or to see the fruits of his sustaining grace in the subsequent growth, 
energy, and zeal of the hosts thus raised from guilt, ignorance, and grovelling corruption, 
to newness of life and correctness of deportment? ‘The grace that bought and renewed 
them has kept them, and will keep them to the day of the Lord Jesus. 

And now we have a new chapter of this old book in which are written the wondrous 
displays of Divine grace and power ever and anon in our missions to the heathen. More 
than a thousand men and women at Banza Manteke, and large numbers at other stations 
on the Congo, have thrown away their idols, renounced their barbarous customs, made an 
open confession of Christ, and are now sitting at his feet, eager to hear his word, and to 
do his bidding. This movement, like those above recited, bears the impress of the 
Divine hand. Preceded by the simple but faithful preaching of the Gospel message, the 
work is characterized by the same eager inquiry, the same reverent attention, the same 
receptive spirit, and the same childlike, obedient faith. The converts show an eagerness 
to tell the good news to others, and a readiness to endure hardness, as well as to witness 
a good profession before their benighted countrymen. By the signal display of his con- 
verting power our Lord is saying, for the comfort and assurance of his people, “Witness 
my hand and seal to this new enterprise.”” Many will remember, as long as they live, the 
faith, the zeal, the holy courage and enthusiasm, of the great gathering at Asbury Park 
last May, in reference to the Congo Mission. Banza Manteke is God's answer to Asbury 
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Park! He is ready to give his people double for the largest outlay and the highest con- 


secration they are ready to make. 


people who are able to read and obey his will. 


. Praise Service. 
. Scripture (Ps. ]xxii.). 
. Prayer. 


God writes his approval large ; blessed will be the 


MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBFECT.— NEWS AND NEEDS. 


(The references are to this number of the MaGAzINz.) 


15. 
16. 


Singing: “To God be the glory.” 
An Unequal Division (p. 34). 
Reading: ‘ Winding up a Horse” (p. 44). 


. Singing. 

Mr. Thomas’s letter (p. 49). 

. The Karens (p. 56). 

. Sabbath Keeping in Burma (p. 35). 

. Prayer. 

. Upper Burma (p. 34). 

. The Great Fact (p. 56). 

. Singing, “ Blessed Bible.” 

. “And now we have a new chapter” (p. 36). 
. Persecution in Central Africa (p. 55). 
. Mr. Clark’s letter (p. 55). 


SY 


13 
14 


18. Singing: “ What hast thou done for Me?” 
1g. Mr. Waterbury’s Death. (Introductory note 
read by the leader.) 
(2) Third paragraph (p. 40). 
(6) Fourth paragraph (p. 41). 
(c) Fifth paragraph (p. 41). 
. Prayer. 
. Singing: “ Draw me nearer ” (two stanzas). 
. Giving, and giving up (p. 34). 
. Prayer and Benediction. 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


HOW THE GOSPEL WAS FIRST PLANTED IN COREA. 


MRS. FANNIE ROPER FEUDGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


IN a recent letter written from Corea, by a 
missionary, he says, “ This island is far less 
attractive than Japan, as a mission-field. It is 
not a great empire, with a great history; but 
a weak people, surrounded by strong and avari- 
cious neighbors. Yet the Coreans seem frank, 
intelligent, and companionable, and inclined 
to be religious. Introduce Protestant Chris- 
tianity, and they will believe.” 

Within the past five years, this has been at- 
tempted, —i.e., the introduction of Protestant 
Christianity, — and the belief that the Coreans 
would readily receive the gospel has been in 
a measure verified. This populous peninsula, 
which for many years was closed against 
all European nations, and during the admin- 
istration of the late Regent was the scene of 


such bloody persecutions of the native Chris- 
tians, is now thrown open, not only to trade 
and Western civilization, but also to the intro- 
duction of the gospel. Missionaries are freely 
permitted to take up their abode in any of 
the Corean cities or towns, and no hinderances 
have been put in the way of their efforts for 
the evangelization of the people. On the con- 
trary, the present king, now in his thirty-fourth 
year, seems earnestly to desire the good of 
his people, and lends his aid in the establish- 
ment of schools and Christian missions. 

In many respects, Corea seems a nation pre- 
pared for the Lord. They have, in our day, 
really no national religion; i.e., none that is 
indigenous to their country, or specially en- 
throned in their affections. For though nomi- 
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nally Buddhist at the present time, this wide- 
spread system was not introduced into Corea 
till the middle of the fourth century; and, to 
win its acceptance, the Buddhist priests found 
it necessary to claim the local deities as pre- 
vious incarnations of Buddh, and the new 
religion as only an advanced form of the old. 
The ruse succeeded ; and for all these centu- 
ries, this hoary superstition has had full sway 
among these simple-hearted Coreans, though 
with some commingling of Confucianism and 
Taouism, the natural out-growth of their con- 
stant association with their Chinese neighbors. 
From the early planting of Kishi’s colony, 
about the beginning of the Christian era, the 
Coreans seem to have taken kindly to the 
Chinese —in part because of the gentle sway 
of the poet-courtier Kishi, and yet more for 
the many arts of civilized life he brought with 
him to the “ Hermit-land.” For hundreds 
of years the Coreans continued to reap the 
good fruits of the seeds of wisdom and knowl- 
edge planted by Kishi. But in process of time 
quarrels arose; and the Chinese and Japanese 
vied with each other in oppression and extor- 
tion against the poor Coreans, whose territory, 
lying just between these rival powers, leaves 
them seemingly as helpless as is the grist be- 
tween a pair of crushing mill-stones. 

Now Corea claims to be independent, and 
boasts a young sovereign who is brave enough 
to think for himself, and to seek for his peo- 
ple growth in knowledge and in excellence. 
Buddhism is no longer so heartily accepted 
as formerly, and its haughty priests cannot, as 
they once did, lord it over the bodies and 
souls of a down-trodden people. A mission- 
ary, recently writing from Seoul, the capital of 
Corea, says, “ There is not one Buddhist tem- 
ple within these city walls, and some of the 
Coreans say that Buddhist priests are not 
allowed to enter the city.” And thus, as they 
are being weaned from former superstitions, 
may we not hope that the hearts of the poor 
Coreans will be opened, like Lydia’s, to receive 
the gospel of salvation, as soon as it is made 
known to them? 

Among many efforts made during the pres- 
ent century to carry the gospel into Corea, 
and with little apparent success, one seed of 
sacred truth was planted by a little Chinese 
lad, shortly before Corea was opened to mis- 
sionary effort; and ¢his,so far as we know, 
was the first in all the Hermit-kingdom to 
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spring up and bring forth fruit to the glory of 
God. 

This little boy’s name was Ah-Fung; and 
he had been taught at one of the mission- 
schools at Ningpo to read the Bible, and go 
to Jesus in prayer, whenever he was in need 
of help. His father, who was a converted 
Chinese, took Ah-Fung, when he was about 
nine years old, with him on one of his trading 
expeditions to the Corean capital. In a riot 
that occurred on the street, the little boy got 
separated from his father, and by some mis- 
hap was stolen, and concealed by the thief till 
his father left the city. Then the rogue pre- 
tended that the little lad was his orphan 
cousin, and sold him to the governor of the fort, 
who in turn presented him to his wife, to wait 
on her, and attend her as a page when she 
went out in hersedan. Ah-Fung was at first 
very unhappy, and wept and prayed day and 
night; but he trusted in God, and felt sure 
that all would be right in the end. The poor, 
unloved wife of this rich officer felt very 
sorry for the forlorn child, and tried to com- 
fort him as well as she knew how. She had 
never been happy in her married life, and was 
glad of any object to divert her mind from 
her own loneliness and sorrow, besides pity- 
ing the gentle-spoken lad, who seemed like 
herself in having no one to love. After a 
while, God gave her a dear little baby girl; 
and the young mother grew very fond of it, 
seeming to smile less sadly, and sometimes to 
be almost happy. Ah-Fung was always with 
them; and, as he soon learned to speak the 
Corean language, he often attempted to tell 
his gentle young mistress of the Saviour he 
loved and trusted in. Then, as he caressed 
the bright-eyed, beautiful baby, or swung its 
silken cradle to and fro, to keep off the flies, 
he looked forward to the time when he might 
fold the tiny, dimpled hands, and teach his 
dear little playmate to say “Our Father.” 
But the baby was yet too young to learn the 
precious name of Jesus, and the heart of the 
fond, girlish mother grew too full of joy in her 
darling, to leave room for any other love. So 
she did not care to listen to Ah-Fung’s story 
of Jesus and his salvation; but only smiled 
sweetly, and said, “ Oh, yes, it is very nice, I 
dare say; and you can tell the baby by and 
by, when she is older. But I am too happy 
now to listen or think about your Jesus.” 
The little lad thought it strange that anybody 
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should be too happy or too busy to think 
about Jesus; but none of them knew how it 
was to end, or understood God’s purposes of 
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love and mercy toward the sweet young mother 
and her beautiful babe. 

As the months wore on, the lovely flower, 
so bright and beauteous to the loving mother, 
withered in her arms, and was borne away by 
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the “reaper Death.” Then, in her great lone- 
liness and sorrow, she recalled the words of 
her little page, “about Jesus and his love ;” 


and she asked him to tell her the story again. 
Day after day did this Christian child talk to 
his beautiful young mistress of the tender, 
compassionate Saviour, who loves little chil- 
dren, and makes them always happy in his 
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own bright home, far away; while the sorrow- 
ing mother seemed never to weary of listen- 
ing to the oft-told tale. “Did he love my 
baby ?” she asked one day, with tearful voice ; 
“and if he loved her, why did he let her die?” 
Tam sure he did love her,” said Ah-Fung; 
“and he is taking care-of her in his beautiful 
home, till you go up there, too. The good 
missionary’s little babe died, and she told 
me that Jesus had many, many little chil- 
dren up there, and that he is taking care of 
them all, till their parents come too, when he 
will give them all back to their fathers and 
mothers.” — “ But how can / get up there?” 
said the yearning mother. “Where is my 
baby? Is it alive? How can I ever get it 
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again?” — “TJ don’t know how, dear lady; 
but if we love him, and trust it all to him, 
he will take us somehow, and we shall see 
his dear face, and get all we love back again 
in some way. He says this to us. Won't you 
trust the dear baby with him, and take him 
for your own Saviour too, till he calls you too 
to his beautiful home above, and gives back 
our darling, that he is only keeping for you ?” 
Thus did the little captive boy preach Jesus 
to the sorrowing mother, whose heart was 
made tender by bereavement, and drawn up- 
ward by the little one Jesus had borne away 
to heaven; and so she, too, learned to walk 
in the blessed path that leads to teenie to 
glory, and to God. 


MR. WATERBURY’S DEATH. 


[We are permitted to print the following extracts from a letter written by Mrs. Waterbury to her husband’s father. 


beautiful and touching account of the death of a saintly man. 


It is a 


Although his term of service was very brief, the name of Norman 


M. Waterbury will remain as a precious and enduring memory in the Telugu Mission. ] 


MY DEAR FATHER. 

Before you receive this letter you will have 
heard the sad news of our darling’s death. 
When I wrote to you last Wednesday, it was 
with a heavy heart, but I did not think that 
before another day dawned Norman would be 
with Jesus. The doctors who saw him that 
afternoon gave me no hint of the danger ; they 
did not dream of such a thing; but I never can 
be thankful enough to the dear Lord for reveal- 
ing it to me in time to speak to him and pre- 
pare him. 

The doctors went away at four o’clock. The 
only word they said was that it might be the 
best plan to send him to the hospital, as 
there was a bare possibility that an operation 
would be required. My heart went up in 
prayer, “Lord Jesus, come quickly,” for I 
knew he was too weak for an operation, and 
there was no surgeon in Madras fitted to per- 
form it. The apothecary assured me that 
there was no danger; but I think the Lord 
showed me what was in store, for I sat down, 
and wrote to Col. Luxmoore, a dear Christian 
friend, to come out and spend the night. Up 
to that time I had preferred to be quite alone. 
I then went to my darling, and told him what 
I felt. He asked me what the doctors said, 
and I told him they seemed to have no fear 
for him, but that my heart told me he was go- 


ing. We had a precious little talk, although 
he did not care to say much. I asked him, if 
he had the choice of going or staying in his 
own hands, which it would be. He said after 
a moment, “I feel with Paul that to depart 
and be with Christ is far better, but I think 
he would have me remain here for these peo- 
ple.” He afterward said, “If I am going, I 
have no instructions to give. You will do all 
as I would like.” And again, after a time, “I 
have no last words: all that I would say is far 
better said in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians.” 

I asked him if he had any word for the na- 
tive church, and he said, “ No, tell them I have 
said all I had to say in my last sermons.” 
The very last was the most beautiful and 
powerful sermon I had ever heard him preach ; 
from the text, “I must work the works of 
Him that sent me, while it is day, for the 
night cometh when no man can work.” We 
had to give him morphia to check the sickness 
and quiet the pain, but he did not lose con- 
ciousness. At twelve o’clock I brought the 
children in. Ernest woke so brightly, and laid 
his cheek up close to his papa’s, and said, 
“Good night.” He opened his eyes and smiled 
so sweetly, and said, “Good night, darling,” 
and then seemed to doze again. He said the 
same to Norma, and then she turned and threw 
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her arms around his neck, and kissed him. He 
smiled again, but did not speak, and I took her 
away. It was only good-night to them; and 
they have no knowledge of their loss, except 
that papa has gone to Jesus. I staid close to 
him, for I had told him I only let go his hand 
to put it in the Saviour’s. I kissed him long 
after he was beyond the power of speech, and 
his cold lips returned the kiss. After he had 
seemed unconscious for some time, he spoke 
suddenly and clearly, “Father, Mollie, Will, 
Will’s ‘wife and baby” —as though you all 
passed before him. I asked him before this 
if there was any message for you all, and he 
said, “‘ No, they will not need messages from 
me.” 

The doctor came in at about eight o’clock, 
and staid with meall night. He had the great- 
est confidence in the doctor’s skill, and they 
were great friends. Everything was done to 
revive him, but he died of exhaustion. He 
could take nothing into his stomach, and at 
the last it was thought that paralysis or mor- 
tification of the stomach must have set in, as 
he sank so suddenly. He died at three and 
a half o’clock, Thursday, A.m., Nov. 11. I 
knelt by him as I saw the last change come 
over his face. I called to him as loudly and 
brightly as I could, hoping the voice might 
reach him, though I knew he could not see 
me. He lifted his arm with a great effort, and 
threw it around my neck. It fell back, and he 
did it again. The doctor said, “He knows 
you, although he cannot see you — he knows it 
is you.” He just breathed his life away so 
peacefully, we could only tell by the heart when 
he ceased breathing. The last audible word 
that we heard was, “I am come that they 
might have life.” It was a text he had recent- 
ly preached from. I was with him constantly 
from the beginning of his sickness, Thursday 
night, Nov. 4, until the moment of his death. I 
gave him all his medicine, and did every thing 
for him; and he was so pleased that I could 
do it, and so grateful for every little thing. 

His death was a great shock to everybody. 
We had the funeral at four o’clock that after- 
noon, in the beautiful little chapel which was 
just finished. I have never seen so large a 
funeral in Madras. Mr. Phillips of the Lon- 
don Mission led in prayer, and read the six- 
teenth Psalm and part of the First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians. Mr. Goldsmith of the 
Church of England gave a short address, and 
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read the notes on the sickness and death of 
Lazarus which I found on his table that morn- 
ing. I will send them to you, as they seemed 
so remarkable, and were very likely the last he 
wrote. Mr. Peattie led in prayer. He is of 
the Free Church of Scotland. And after the 
hymn “ Abide with me,” eight of the mission- 
aries lifted the coffin, and bore it to the hearse, 
and we went to the cemetery. Although it is 
not English custom, all went to the grave. 
Col. Luxmoore came in uniform, and read pas- 
sages which I had found marked in Norman’s 
Bible, — the last of Revelation, the words 
of our Saviour to Martha at the grave of Laz- 
arus, and the last chapter of Daniel. Then 
the chaplain of the Scotch Church prayed, and 
we left the body. I could only feel, “ He is 
not there; he has risen.” I felt none of the 
fear or the horror of death and of the grave: 
God has mercifully taken it allaway. Friends 
are most kind, as you will see by some of the 
letters Iam sending. I thought they might 
remove the feeling which is common at home, 
that we are alone and friendless. I am back 
in the dear home, dearer than ever now, and 
here I shall stay until they send a good man 
to take this work. I know it all so well, 
and love it so, that it will be my greatest joy 
to go on with it. The natives feel the loss 
deeply, but are much comforted that I am not 
to leave them. They need me, and I can do 
all he would have done. If they send the 
right man in April, I will come home, but if 
not I shall stay on. It is all I can do. He 
gave his life for his work, and I cannot let the 
work be lost through my neglect. 

He had begun several books, one on the 
Miracles and one on the Parables, and a book 
of sermons for his preachers. With God’s 
help I shall finish them, and leave them a per- 
manent legacy to the Telugus. The beautiful 
chapel is done. Every one says, “ How much 
he accomplished in his brief stay!” He knew 
Telugu and Tamil, was studying Sanscrit, had 
made several little books. written such beauti- 
ful hymns, and been an earnest preacher of 
the Word, while his life was an epistle known 
and read of all men. Dr. Schearlieb, who 
attended him and was present at his death, 
said to me and others that never in all her 
experience had she witnessed such a death. 
She felt that the gates of heaven opened then, 
and she said, “I shall never again fear to 
die.” 
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Every one speaks of Norman’s heavenly 
mind, the way he has seemed to be led of late. 
Rungiah says he has so often noticed it for the 
last two months. He has made no plans, and 
when I have been planning he would say, 
“ Don’t look ahead; we don’t know what the 
future holds for us.” His Bible has been his 
constant friend of late, and he has marked it 
so fully that I love it dearly. 

He is buried in a pretty spot in St. Andrews 
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Cemetery, and before I come away I shall put 
a stone over the grave. It is a Government 
cemetery, and so will always be cared for. I 
also intend to put a memorial tablet in the 
chapel which was dedicated by his funeral. It 
was beautiful with the flowers and leaves, and 
the bright sunshine streaming in just as he 
would have had it. 


Mapras, Nov. 13, 1886. 


UDAYAGIRI, which means “hill of the morn- 
ing,” probably owes its name to the fact that 
from its summit, the glorious orb, which an- 
cient poets adored as “the great vivifyer,” can 
be seen beyond the sixty miles of plain coun- 
try, to rise out of his billowy bed, rejoicing as 
a strong man to run a race. The hill was 
once a huge fortress; and the immense walls, 
gateways, and bastions, of massive stone, 
crowning the declivities on every side, still ex- 
cite our wonder, and lead to vain speculations 
as to by what lost art the ponderous masses 
were brought into their present position. The 
people say the fortress was originally con- 
structed by the giant kings of the Telugus ; but 
the place was afterwards repaired and added 
to by the Mohammedan conquerors, as is evi- 
dent in the architecture of the battlements; and 
it was the seat of a petty nabob down to 1840, 
when he was effaced on suspicion of plotting 
against the British Government. The hill 
is now occupied solely by about a hundred 
poor Telugus, who subsist by collecting wild- 
honey, keeping goats, and hunting. They 
seem to be practical atheists, and are the most 
unimpressible on the subject of religion of any 
people I have ever met. 

It is not this hill, however, which is the site 
of our new station; for, though at times some 
ten degrees cooler than the plains, it is neces- 
sary for the missionary to be among the people ; 
free access of them to us and our meetings, 
and every facility for going freely hither and 
thither among them, being prime conditions of 
all mission-work. 

In a village, therefore, of the plains to which, 
as to the whole county, the hill gives it name, 
we have been led to establish ourselves. 


UDAYAGIRI. 
REV. J. F. BURDITT. 


It is not a large town, containing only about 
three thousand inhabitants, of whom a large 
proportion are Mohammedans; but it is the 
revenue and judicial centre of a region hither- 
to much neglected by us. There is no other 
mission-station within sixty miles ; and though 
thirty years ago Mr. Day marked this out as an 
eligible position for a new station, yet with 
but occasional visits from missionaries, all too 
busy in their own sections, it has remained 
till now so out of range, that it is not difficult 
to find villages within ten miles of our new 
home, where, until recently, the gospel had 
never been preached. The difficulty in ob- 
taining land was happily overcome, as reported 
last year ; and, with the new year, building be- 
gan in earnest, and has absorbed my time and 
attention for the greater part of the year. The 
task of erecting a permanent house, that will 
stand, without need of frequent repair, the 
monsoons and cyclones of India, and give the 
inmates some immunity from the scorching 
heat, so as to be fit for continued service, was 
no easy one. The local native workmen had 
little experience in such work, and the people 
of the neighborhood were unwilling to supply 
materials at reasonable prices. Nevertheless, 
the walls rose up gradually; and after much 
harassing oversight, of a kind seemingly un- 
congenial and unprofitable to the spiritual 
work, the house has been completed, and we 
are free at last to turn undivided attention to 
direct evangelistic labor. The bungalow is 
built throughout of good brick and mortar, 
and teak for the wood-work, and contains three 
good-sized rooms, with the usual verandas 
and bath-rooms necessitated by the climate. 
It is sufficient for all our needs, airy and 
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healthy ; and we hope with this good home to 
keep well and strong for much service. 
School-work, begun early with two or three 
boys who came with us, has been intermittent 
and irregular, on account of the exigencies of 
the building; but some of the boys who 
tended the masons with brick, mortar, etc., 
seemed such bright, smart little fellows, that, 
as soon as the building was sufficiently ad- 
vanced, we gave them the privilege of attending 
school an hour or two each day, while still 
working enough to earn their living. They 
learn quickly, and have already begun to read 
a little; but parents are very suspicious of the 
influence of the daily prayers and Sunday 
services, which we expect the boys to attend. 
We must have a school, however, to train up 
future workers for this neglected field, and a 
few bright Christian boys will be gathered in 
as soon as possible; meantime, we are glad to 
see these children of the heathen gaining 
knowledge and desire for better things, while 
supporting themselves. After our house was 
covered in, we endeavored, with good success, 
to get the work-people to attend morning 
prayers. Mrs. Burditt also started, and has 
since maintained, a weekly women’s prayer- 
meeting; and our Sunday services in one of 
the rooms of the bungalow have been so well 
attended by work-people and others, as well as 
by some of the Sudra caste and even Moham- 
medans, that often we had scarcely room. 
These come a distance of about half a mile 
expressly to attend the meeting; and whether 
the novelty of the cabinet organ, or whatever 
may be the attraction, it is a most encoura- 
ging feature if it can be maintained. For we 
have an orderly congregation of heathen, who 
hear under the most favorable circumstances ; 
and had we the adjunct of the usual quota of 
school-children and helpers, we should already 
be enabled to fill a fair-sized chapel. But to 
come to meeting is one thing; to break the 
chains in which they are bound, and revolu- 
tionize the life, is quite another. The people 
of that neighborhood are wretchedly depraved ; 
lying, stealing, and adultery being so common, 
that it seems difficult for them to see the evil 
of habits practised by them and theirs with 
impunity, and honored among the deeds of 
the gods they worship, as something smart 
and clever. This, together with their rigid 
attachment to caste, bids us not boast our- 
selves as we don the armor like those who are 
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ready to put it off with the victory achieved. 
Even the poor despised Malas and Madigas, 
the classes from which nearly all converts of 
our Telugu Mission have been gained, and 
who are sometimes spoken of as non-caste or 
out-caste, are as full of their own petty caste 
jealousies and prejudices, and their contempt 
for one another, as the highest Brahmans could 
be. All this seems, and is, very childish and 
absurd; and they will even admit as much. 
Yet argument is of little avail, for the people 
of this country are not guided by reason, but 
by custom ; and this it is that makes it so hard 
for them to break with the religion of their 
ancestors and all the ceremonies of marriage, 
funerals, feast-days, etc., with which it is in- 
separably bound up. Hence, to acknowledge 
Christianity as good and true is easy; but to 
renounce caste-custom and kindred (for it 
often amounts to the latter) for what is looked 
upon as a foreign faith is, especially for the 
first few in a field, a tremendous difficulty. 
Several who have come frequently to our meet- 
ings have promised me again and again that 
they intend to become Christians, but hitherto 
they have not obtained the requisite courage. 
One, however, who had been a constant at- 
tendant, came of his own accord on the very 
last Sabbath of the year, and professing to 
have put his whole trust in Christ, requested 
baptism. Many personal talks had preceded 
this step; and as he was known to us per- 
sonally as a trustworthy man, and bore a good 
character among his neighbors, we were ex- 
ceedingly glad at the bold stand he took: for, 
being the first Udayagiri man baptized, we 
knew he would have a terrible storm to face. 
After due examination, in which he answered 
most satisfactorily, and declared his intention 
to stand firm though all should forsake him, 
the brethren thought it good to receive him ; 
and his one request was that his relatives 
and neighbors might be called to witness his 
baptism, as he wished to confess Christ openly 
before all. This was soon done; and in the 
pretty irrigation tank, or lake, he was baptized 
in the presence of a little knot of Christians, 
flanked by a mass of heathenism. The scene 
was so lovely and impressive, made unusually 
by the calm, quiet evening and the beautiful 
natural scenery. But dark passions of hatred, 
lost to all softening influences, looked upon the 
candidate, as he audibly confessed his faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ; and he needed the 
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prayers of God’s people and all the strength 
of Christian fortitude when he returned to his 
heathen home. His wife left him, taking the 
children, and demanding eighty rupees — a vast 
sum to them—as separation money. His 
neighbors refused the use of the hamlet well 
and the privilege of entering their houses. 


Winding Up a Horse. 
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But, after a day or two of fasting and bearing, 
this boycotting process declined: he reported 
his wife as returned, and his neighbors as set- 
tling down grumblingly to the accomplished 
fact. This is but one baptism; but more im- 
portant in its bearings, perhaps, than numbers 
where the work has gained power and impetus. 


THE following story is well told and applied 
by the Rev. Dr. Chamberlain. 

He was troubled with a balky horse, the 
only cure for which was the application of a 
twist upon his ear. This was the “key” 
with which he had to be wound up. 

The doctor says, — 

“It never took thirty seconds to get him off 
with the key. After a little he ceased object- 
ing to have it put on. He seemed to say to 
himself, ‘I have got to give in, and may as well 
do it at once;’ but he would not start without 
the key. Ina few months he gotso, that, as 
soon as we got into the carriage, he would 
bend down his head to have the key put on, 
and one or two turns would be enough. 

“My native neighbors said, ‘ That horse 
must be wound up, or he cannot run.’ 

“When he got so that the * winding up’ was 
nothing but a form, I tried to break him of it, 
but could not succeed. I would pat him and 
talk to him and give him a little salt or sugar 
or bread, and then step*quietly into the car- 
riage and tell him to go. ‘No.’ Coax him, 
‘No.’ Whiphim. ‘No.’ Legs braced, every 
muscle tense for resistance, —a genuine balk. 
Stop and keep quiet for an instant,and he 
would bend over his ear, and look around for 
the horse boy appealingly, saying very earn- 
estly by his actions, ‘ Do please wind me up. 
I can’t go without. But I'll go gladly if you 
will.’ 

“Many hearty laughs have we and our 
friends had over the winding up of that horse. 
We kept him six years. The last week I 
owned him I had to wind him up. I sold 
that patent to the man that bought the horse, 
and learned from him that he had to use it as 
long as he lived. 

“T was thinking about that horse the other 
night when it was too hot to sleep (writing in 
India), and I suddenly burst into a laugh as I 
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said to myself, ‘I have again and again, in the 

membership of our churches at home, seen 
that horse that had to be wound up, in all 
matters of benevolence.’ 

“T had often thought of that horse as I 
went through our churches at home, and 
imagined that I recognized him; but the whole 
thing came upon me with such peculiar force 
the other night, that I must write out my 
thoughts. 

“There are Christians (yes, I believe they 
are Christians) who have to be wound up by 
some external pressure before they will start 
off in any work of benevolence. 

“TI knew of one good member of our church 
who would never give a cent to our domestic 
missionary board unless he happened to hear 
of some missionary in the West who was 
actually without the necessaries of life, and 
then he would send in liberally. It took that 
to wind him up. 

“ But it was especially of my visits through 
the churches in connection with our foreign 
missionary work that I was thinking. 

“ Thank God, I found hosts of noble-hearted 
men and women all through the Church that 
needed no winding up, whose conversion and 
consecration had extended down to their 
pockets, who were always at the forefront in 
every good work, who required no spasmodic 
appeals! They gave from a deep-set principle 
and an intelligent love for Christ and his 
cause. 

“But there were others who had to be 
‘wound up,’ willingly or unwillingly, before 
they would do any thing in the missionary 
work. Some were very willing to be wound 
up. 

“* Dominie,’ said a good elder who had just 
introduced himself to me one day, ‘I have 
come in on behalf of our church at ——, to see 
if you would not come out and give us a mis- 
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sionary talk. We ought to have sent in a 
collection to the foreign board months ago, 
but we neglected it; and now we have been 
talking it over, and have made up our minds to 
do something handsome if you will come out 
there and give us a talk.’ 

“«Well,’ said I, ‘I shall be very glad to 
come and tell you something of our work just 
as soon as I can edge a day in between other 
engagements. But, if you have made up your 
minds to do something handsome for the board, 
why not doit at once, and relieve their present 
pressing need, and | will come as soon as I 
can and give the talk all the same?’ 

“¢QOh, no!’ said he; ‘we can’t do that. We 
have made up our.minds that we must give 
liberally, but we can start it easier if you come 
there and give us the talk first. You need not 
fear. We will give a good sum; that is settled, 
and it is almost pledged. But you must come 
and talk to us first.’ 

“T smiled, and said to myself, ‘ There is my 
horse in its third stage of training. That 
church is bending down its ear and entreating 
me to twist it; for it has made up its mind to 
go, only it requires to be wound up first.’ 

“A Sunday-school superintendent came to 
me one day with smiling countenance, saying, 
‘Our Sunday school has raised one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars during the past year 
for missions, and we have determined to 
give ittothe work in India. The year closed 
three months ago, and it is all in the hands of 
the treasurer; but we want you to come and 
give us a speech, and then it will be formally 
voted and sent atonce tothe board. We have 
been waiting all this time because they told 
us at the Rooms that you were engaged up 
till now.’ 

“« Ah,’ said I, ‘every thing is ready, and the 
family are in the carriage; but they have to sit 
there half an hour because the horse boy is 
busy elsewhere, and the horse is holding down 
his ear all this time waiting for that particular 
horse boy to come and twist it.’ 

“I was both pained and irresistibly amused 
by an incident that occurred not two hundred 
miles from New York, when the horse was in 
the first stage of training, and stoutly resisted 
allowing its ear to be touched. 

“ The missionary was announced to speak 
in the church on a given Sunday, when the 
annual collection would be taken up. A good 
member of the church was very much put out 
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about it; had heard enough of these old mis- 
sionaries ; did not believe in foreign missions, 
— we had heathen enough at home. 

“The appointed Sunday came. Mr. A.and 
his family staid away from church. They 
therefore missed the announcement which the 
pastor made ; viz., that a telegram had been 
received, that it was impossible for the mission- 
ary to be there. He would come next Sunday, 
and the annual collection would be deferred 
until then. 

“The following Sunday Mr. A. and family 
all filed into their pew, serene and happy in the 
thought that they had avoided the old mis- 
sionary. As the organ was playing the volun- 
tary, the pastor entered the pulpit from the 
vestry, and a stranger with him. The pastor 
took the opening exercises, and the second 
hymn was sung, when the pastor rose and said 
that Mr. , the missionary, as announced 
last Sunday, would now address them. 

“Mr. A. was thunderstruck. He did not 
like to go out in the middle of the service, and 
so determined to sit it through. The mis- 
sionary told his simple tale. The plates came 
in. The collection was unprecedentedly large. 
Mr. A.’s plethoric pocketbook had disgorged 
itself upon the plates, and no heartier worker 
for foreign missions is now found in that 
church. 

“There was a church in our fold at home 
whose fastor was determined that it should 
not be wound up for foreign missions. He 
had succeeded, as he himself told me, in keep- 
ing all missionaries and secretaries and agents 
out of his pulpit during all the years of his 
pastorate. When the day came for collections 
for any of our boards, the fact was merely 
stated. The collection, of course, was a min- 
imum. 

“It required some of the very best and most 
skilful manceuvring to get hold of the ear 
of that church; but it was obtained, and 
twisted, and off the church started on the trot 
in the missionary work. 

“ Scores of incidents which occurred in my 
own experiences among the churches in Amer- 
ica, and which recalled my ‘horse winding,’ 
come crowding into my mind, but I forbear.” 


HE that hath pity upon the poor lendeth 
unto the Lord; and that which he hath given 
will He pay him again. 
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WEEKLY OFFERINGS. 


REV. WILLIAM 


“Tet everybody give something, and give 
that something every week.” This is a motto 
for weekly giving. In giving it effect, the en- 
velope system comes in to great advantage. 
Here is a modification of a plan which has 
already been tried with wonderful success. 

I. Cards are first sent out to all the mem- 
bers of the church. Each one is asked to con- 
sider prayerfully and deliberately, then fill out 
and return his card to the canvassers. When 
a card is not heard from, it is followed up with 
persevering inquiry, until an answer of some 
kind is obtained. The person addressed puts 
down his name for the sum he will give 
weekly for each object named. 

When these cards are returned, they are 
filed with the treasurer, and serve the same 
purpose as a subscription-list. 

II. In the next place, there is issued to 
each one a small package of envelopes. In 
one of these the receiver places his contribu- 
tion and drops it in the collection-box. These 
envelopes are opened carefully, the contents 
are noted, and then they are also filed away 
till the end of the quarter or the year, as the 
case may be. 

The cards taking the place of a subscription- 
paper, and the envelopes the place of collect- 
ors, are all that is actually necessary for the 
carrying out of the plan. The envelopes can 
be filed in small packages, each Sunday’s sep- 
arate, until the end of a quarter, when each 
individual’s can be enclosed in a small rubber 
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band, and the state of his account known at 
a glance. The assorting of these envelopes 
will not be troublesome, especially if the 
treasurer has two or three persons with nim- 
ble fingers to assist. A common post-office 
clerk does that much work every half-hour of 
the day. 

III. And yet it may be considered desirable 
in some cases to keep a small book record, 
A very simple form will serve the purpose. 
The pages can be ruled fora quarter, a half- 
year, or a year; but quarterly footings would 
be preferable. 

Forms adapted to special cases would have 
to be made. But, if our churches could be 
induced to adopt some such plan, the gain 
would be enormous. Moneys for church ex- 
penses, including pastor’s salary, would be 
collected with more ease and regularity. Giv- 
ers to benevolent objects would be increased 
to two and three times the present number. 
Burdens would be so distributed as to cease 
to be burdensome. Even if some could be 
found who could not give ten, or even five, 
cents a week for benevolence, the sum of so 
many littles would make a “mickle” that 
would be astonishing. For example, among 
five hundred members the sum of only ten 
cents a week from each one (supposing them 
all to be so poor as to be unable to give 
more) would enable them to give a pastor a 
salary of over twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year. 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 
Che Burman Mission. 


Rev. M. Jameson, D.D. 
Wakema, Sept. 30, 1886. 
A Favoring Providence it certainly was that led 
to the establishment of an out-station at Wakema, 
especially in view of the present troubles. To be 
sure, at one time, the revenue collector just across 
the river was beheaded by the dacoits, and this place 
was thrown into such a panic by an approaching 


band, that large numbers of the people fled to the 
jungle for safety. But the guard has since been 
strengthened, and now we stay several weeks at a 
time, with hardly any anxiety. In our immediate 
vicinity the country is quiet. The steamers be- 
tween Rangoon and Bassein stop here about every 
other day, and give opportunity for escape in case of 
danger, provided we have timely notice, as we 
probably should have. Thus, at a time when it 
would be folly to travel at large in the jungle by 
boat, as we formerly did, we are occupying a jun- 
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gle centre, with good opportunities for work, that 
give encouragement such as we do not have in the 
city. 

The School in Wakema is prospering, with an 
average lately of nearly forty pupils. Both Mrs. 
Jameson and myself have daily Bible-classes of 
adult Christians not connected with the school. 
The pupils in the school have a daily Scripture 
lesson of half an hour. Besides this, the children 
of Christian families, and others who wish to 
come, are taught for about an hour every evening, 
on the stories of the Bible. After this they are 
instructed in singing. They are greatly pleased 
with the new hymn-book, — Sankey’s songs and 
solos in Burmese, just issued from the Mission 
Press. Our meetings on Sundays are well attended 
by the Christians and their children, and all seem 
to be growing in Christian knowledge. 

Baptisms. — Last Sunday I baptized a man and 
his wife, and a lad of thirteen, who is the son of 
the pastor and one of our schoolboys in the first 
class. The man and his wife have been meeting 
with us for several months. A while ago he was 
ill, and a native doctor wanted him to worship a 
nat as part of his treatment. “ No: cure me with 
medicine if you can; but I can’t do that even if I[ 
don’t get well.” He also told me at one time that 
he would confess Christ, if the dacoits had him, 
and if he lost his life for it. We trust that both 
he and his wife are heartily on the Lord’s side. 

In Bassein, a few days before I came away, I 
called the pastor of the church and another native 
preacher for a conferenoe. I asked if either of 
them knew of an inquirer in the city. They did 
not, and I did not. We talked of the apparent 
fruitlessness of our labors. That afternoon, as I 
was sitting on my veranda, preparing my sermon 
for Sunday, a young man with some hesitation 
came in to see me, who proved to be a very inter- 
esting inquirer. He had been sent to get a Chris- 
tian book by his father, whom he represented as 
very favorable to the new religion, “like a coal in 
the ashes, ready to blaze if anybody would blow 
it.” Ido not recall in my missionary experience 
a more interesting interview than the one I had 
with that young*man. He seemed just ready to 
believe. It was strange that he should have felt 
uncertain, as he said he did, as to how I would re- 
ceive him. I told him I was here in Burma to tell 
men how to escape the punishment of sin. I 
pointed to the pictures of my boys on my study 
table, and told him that I had not seen them for 
three years, and the reason was that I might 
preach the gospel to the Burmans. The young 
man listened with an interest I have rarely seen. 
He came to our chapel the next Sunday, to Sunday 
school, and to the preaching service, at which I 
explained saving faith from the account of the 
penitent thief. I was obliged to come away from 
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Bassein the next day. The young man was about 
to go to Upper Burma in the telegraph service, and 
he may not be located favorably for religious in- 
struction. But he knows much truth already, and 
has Scripture portions and instructive tracts in his 
hands. We are following him with our prayers. 
I charged the native preachers to look up the 
father, and blow that coal into a blaze. 

Telugu Mission-Work in Bassein.— We 
have large numbers of Telugus and Tamils in 
Burma, called here by the higher wages paid for 
labor. Many of them are house servants, but by 
far the larger number ar€ common coolies. We 
have had for two years, in Bassein, a Telugu 
preacher. He holds meetings in a zaya¢ in the 
city, which belongs to the Burman mission. Their 
evening meetings are at an unusual hour,—8.30 P.M. 
This is to accommodate the servants, whose work 
is not done till late. I spoke to them one evening 
recently through the preacher as interpreter. I 
explained to them a large crayon Bible picture 
which Mrs. Jameson had prepared for an exercise 
in an English Sunday school. There were thirty 
Telugus and Tamils present, and they seemed 
much interested. The language of pictures is uni- 
versal; and the same one answers for English, 
Burman, and Telugu audiences, only requiring 
brief verbal explanations to present a Bible inci- 
dent vividly. 

Baptism of Telugus. — This month I baptized 
two Telugus, one man and one woman. A few 
months ago I baptized four others. The woman 
baptized this month is the mother of one of the 
four; and she was much tried by the news of her 
son’s baptism, which reached her at her home with 
a heathen daughter. She came on to see him in 
not an agreeable state of mind ; but after becoming 
acquainted with the Christians, and meeting with 
them a few months, she decided to follow her son’s 
example. These Telugu converts are helping from 
the start in supporting their pastor, as every one 
of them agrees to do before being received for 
baptism. For the present they are members of the 
Burman church; but it may soon be wise to form a 
distinct Telugu and Tamil church, as in Rangoon. 

At the Baptism, standing by the water side, I 
called the attention of the heathen Burman spec- 
tators to the fact that the Telugus, whom many of 
them despise, were entering before the Burmans 
into the kingdom of heaven. More of them are 
asking baptism, and are only waiting for the evi- 
dence of their conversion to be more satisfactory. 


Rev. E. O. Stevens. 
PromeE, Oct. 26, 1886, 
We greatly prize the love and sympathy of 
our native brethren and sisters, who wept with us 
when they heard that our father had been called 
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away from the scene of his labors, where he seemed 
to be so much needed. As for the heathen, their 
minds are to a great extent pre-occupied. For the 
most part, they care more to know what the latest 
war news is, than to inquire about the great sal- 
vation. Yet we do have some things to encourage 
us, even in these troublous times. Sunday morn- 
ing, Aug. 15, I baptized three,—one Burmese 
woman and two girls. The girls were from the 
town mission school, and both belonged to Mrs. 
Stevens’s Sunday-school class. 


Mrs. M. B. Ingalls. 
Tuonazal, Sept. 22, 1886. 

Two Years ago I sat down with a strong and 
joyful heart to tell of our first Burmese Ministerial 
Conference. For many years this had been my 
longing desire, and I was more than happy over it. 
It was a new gathering for our men, and they all 
did just as we dirccted. But Mr. George was heart 
and soul in it; and though we who had been accus- 
tomed to great essays and spirited discussions 
saw the weakness of our men, yet the earnestness 
and enthusiasm of the members was a guaranty of 
its great usefulness ; and the next year when we met 
at Zeegong we saw good progress, and Mrs. George 

_joined us in our evening rejoicing. We had but 
one missionary man, but he was strong in body 
and mind; and, resting in this, I felt strong and 
hopeful for our next session, which was to be held 
at Thongzai. 

This Time our brother George was not of our 
number, and in accordance with our plans we met 
on the 17th of this month. Mrs. Hancock came 
with the ministers from Zeegong and Gyobingouk, 
and ours came from Leppadan; there was the 
vacant chair, and we fully realized that a great 
blow had fallen upon us. The assistant pastor of 
the Thongzai church made his greetings to the 
conference with tearful eyes and a trembling voice, 
as he spoke to the people of our loss, and requested 
prayers for our sister George and her little children. 

The Conference. — We met the next morning 
in our chapel; and, after our usual devotional ex- 
ercises, the members read their papers, which were 
discussed and then received. At ten we met again 
for our reading and discussion, and in the evening 
we had aservice of Bible questions and discussions, 
Sunday morning we had a prayer and conference 
service, and Mr. Roberts was remembered. He 
happened to be our visitor at this time,and was 
welcomed by the chairman. He has just begun 
to open his mouth in the Burman Janguage, and it 
was a surprise to the people when he took a part 
in the exercise by reading the hymn, “ From whence 
doth this union arise ;” and at another service he 
asked prayers for his thirty-two baptized Kachins 
and the others who are ready to make a public pro- 
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fession of their faith. The papers did not show 
rare ability of thought, but they were all good, and 
all Bible doctrinated; and I think the only fault 
was, that the men did not begin to prepare their 
papers at an earlier date, and thus have had more 
time for reflection. But the men were glad to have 
their attention called to this; as, for example, one 
of the good men said, “ Yes, mama, this must be 
so; we must pray, think, and write all the year.” 
And then, after a little reflection, he remarked, “I 
will go out now and buy some paper, and begin 
half a dozen subjects when I return home.” 

There was a great Advancement in the way 
of discussing subjects this year. The objector was 
often most earnest; and the one who had to read 
and re-read his paper, and give his reasons, had no 
light labor to perform when he stood up to defend 
his points. I had several plans which I hoped. 
we could present to the conference, but only found 
a place for one. This was the formation of a fund 
to aid the widows of our poor ministers. This 
met with great enthusiasm, and the Sunday col- 
lection of the conference was taken for this object. 
A committee was formed of the Zeegong and 
Thongzai missionaries, and three of the native 
pastors ; and they paid to Miss Evans, as treasurer, 
our first collection of fourteen rupees. This has 
been one of our perplexities. A native preacher 
can barely live on a salary of twelve or fifteen 
rupees per month, and some good and honest men 
have been kept out of the ministry by the fear of 
great distress when their families might be left 
alone. We may not doa great thing; but it will 
be a tangible proof of their love and interest for 
each other, and it may by a great help to some 
poor widow, who may be able to support herself 
and family, if she is helped to build a small house, 
purchase a yoke of oxen, or have a start for some 
marketing. 

The Papers. — The names of some of our con- 
ference papers were: No. 1. Lying; 2. Light; 
3- Help; 4. Passage to the New Jerusalem; 5. One 
Star differeth from another ; 6. Love for one 
another ; 7. The Stone; 8. Forgiveness of Sin, and 
Salvation; 9. Hope; 10. The Trial; 11. Light of 
the World; 12. Belief; 13. Strength ; 14. Prayer; 
15. Charity; 16. Steadfast; 17. Stimulate each 
other; 18. Tried by God. At the Saturday even- 
ing session they had various questions. Some were 
received for discussion, and some were rejected. 
Though we sigh over the devastation of the 
dacoits, and many of our ways are so hedged up 
that our late reports are gloomy and somewhat 
discouraging, yet such a conference of workers 
strengthens us, and we renew our hope and trust 
for the future. 

We had Two Baptisms last week, and have 
ten or twelve candidates more, and hear of en- 
couragement in some of our jungle villages; but 
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how are we to contend, and protect our people 
from dacoits, and bear our many burdens, and yet 
do the needful work for Christians and heathen ? 
It is now twenty years since I breathed the air of 
my native land, and saw the faces of my loved 
ones, and many have said it will be wise for me to 
seek rest; but I see no chance for it, even if I felt 
its importance. 

The Work is not of a most encouraging nature 
now; but there was never more important work to 
be done, or harder work. If we could really do 
this work well, let the burdens come; we stand by 
our Missionary Union’s motto. But when we know 
that we are not able to do this, it is a time for 
sober reflection, not only with us, but our home 
churches and the pastors. Come to our help! 
Ah! you will miss the great gatherings of old and 
tried Christians, and you will sigh when you find 
yourself giving out to the people here and taking 
nothing in; but our Saviour’s command is unbro- 
ken, “ Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

Parting Testimonies. — Just before my dear 
husband went over the Jordan, he brightened up 
with one of his brightest smiles, and told me he 
was glad he had given his days to the Burmans; 
and though the road had often been a sorrowful 
one, did he say, ‘You have done enough; leave 
it all and go home to our friends and country”? 
No: he said, “If God does not close up the way, 
work on for the Burmans.” We hear no regrets 
from the lips of our dear Dr. Stevens when he was 
passing away, and there were none from Mr. 
George. We have had some strong men among 
the native preachers, but most of them have been 
called into the ministry when they were middle- 
aged. Some have grown old, and some have 
passed away, and others are sick and not able to 
bear the toil and burdens of a minister’s life : so 
we must still have missionary men of strong Bible 
knowledge to teach these new ones, and lead them 
on to Christian works of activity. 

I have not the spare time to write many letters 
to my Christian friends, but I would send my kind 
remembrances to many. I thank them for all their 
kindness, and am very pleased to hear from them. 


The Chin Mission. 
Rev. W. F. Thomas. 


Hentuapa, Nov. 24, 1886. 

Our Hearts are gladdened by recent ad- 
vices from Arracan, apprising us of the baptism, 
on a single trip to the south of Sandoway, of 
twenty-two Chins by the Karen pastor of Sando- 
way. Nineteen of these converts are the fruits of 
revivals in two of the already existing churches, 
while the three remaining ones are “the first 
fruits” of a region upon which much labor has 
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been bestowed. The candidates ranged from a 
tender age to an old man of over seventy years 
who met my mother the first time on this side of 
the mountains, and was the first to utter the Mace- 
donian call to us to “come over to Arracan.” The 
number of converts, which has already reached 
the goodly number of a hundred and forty in a 
little over two years and a half, including English, 
Burmans, Arracanese, and Karens as well as 
Chins, would seem to indicate that we made no 
mistake in accepting the call as divine. Would 
not this last ingathering, swelling the number of 
Chin Christians in Arracan to a hundred and 
twenty-five as against eighty-four on this side of 
the mountains, seem to be a providential indica- 
tion of at least the equal need of a Chin mission- 
ary in Arracan as in the Irrawaddy Valley? 
“ Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest,” that 
the laborers may be commensurate with the work 
still before us in Upper and Lower Burma. 


The Telugu and Tamil Mission. 
Rev. J. S. Aaron. 


Rancoon, Nov. 5, 1886. 

Our Heavenly Father seems to favor us as 
Baptist churches in Burma. There seems to be a 
revival all over. For the praise of God I am glad 
to say that I have baptized three converts in Sep- 
tember. They were pure heathens, and gave a 
splendid testimony. Of course they are poor, do 
cooly work; yet their faith in Jesus is so strong as 
to put even the Devil to shame. Last month also 
I baptized four persons. It was really a joyful 
day tome. Sunday, Oct. 24, Rev. Mr. Armstrong 
was with us. I asked him to take the service, 
which he did very kindly, and preached very warmly 
from Rev. iii. 20, “ Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.” After that, I gave out the Telugu hymn. 
When the hymn was over, I read the Lord’s com- 
mission, also Christ’s and apostles’ baptisms, then 
baptized the four candidates,—two of them a 
young girl and boy of thirteen years, whose father 
is a servant under Dr. Smith, and another two a 
husband and wife. Indeed, it is interesting how 
both of them accepted Christ as their Saviour; 
they seem very happy in the Lord. 


INDIA. 


The Telugu Mission. 
Rev. D. Downie, D.D. 


NELLorE, Nov. 11, 1986. 
Mr. Waterbury was taken ill on the 4th. He 
had been poorly in the hot season, and went to the 
hills for alittle rest. But I fear he did not go soon 
enough, and he certainly did not stay long enough 
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to get the strength he needed to resume his work. 
Still he got on fairly well till a week before his 
death, when he was taken ill with a chill, followed 
by great nausea and pain. He was not, however, 
considered dangerously ill till Monday, when it 
was evident his trouble was inflammation of the 
bowels. He did not have strength enough to 
combat the disease, and gradually sank under it. 
Towards the end he was comparatively free from 
pain, and was quite conscious most of the time. 
He seemed to have no anxiety about his earthly 
affairs, and quietly passed away on Thursday at 
3 A.M. as already stated. 

About a Month Ago I observed a very remark- 
able change in the character of Mr. Waterbury’s 
letters. Since coming to Madras I find his people 
here speak of the same change in his hfe and 
manner, Rungiah said, “ He has been a changed 
man for three months. It is evident now that he 
was ripening for heaven.” 


Mr. J. Newcomb. 


Cumpum, Sept. 24, 1886. 

A Tour. — Mrs. Newcomb, a corps of preachers, 
and I, with the ordinary camping outfit, were to 
arrive at Ravipad on Saturday the 4th September ; 
but as I was sick all Friday night, and feeling badly 
on Saturday, Mrs. Newcomb and I did not reach 
the place till morning service on Sunday. We 
found the people of Ravipad in good spiritual 
condition, and baptized twenty-three. I wanted 
to preach to the caste people, but was not well 
enough. We administered the Lord’s Supper; but, 
before that, one of the preachers read the follow- 
ing portions of Scripture, which moved the people 
more than any sermon I have heard in Telugu: 
Matt. xxvi. verse 26 to end, and chapter xxvii. 
verses 24-56. 

Sept. 6.— Arrived at Lunjacota. There was 
trouble here, but all is well now. Sept. 7 went to 
Suripalli. There was trouble among the Chris- 
tians ; but the Sudra people heard the glad tidings 
with marked attention, and, when we left, the 
Christians seemed to be all right. The music-box 
has arrived ; and, by having it with me on this tour, 
many more came to hear the gospel than otherwise 
would. It helps to soften the heart of stone, and 
paves the way for a good hearing. Two Sudra 
women of this place were very kind to us. They 
invited us to take seats at their house, and no 
doubt would be within the fold to-day if it were 
not for their chains of caste; but, should these few 
women break them, it would be like the break in 
the Mississippi river bank, —small at first, but 
great in the end, too great to be easily checked by 
any thing that man could do. 

A Brahman came and stood a little way off 
while I was telling those about to partake of the 
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Lord’s Supper of the wonderful love of God in 
giving his only begotten Son that a lost world 
might be saved. He seemed much moved, and 
begged me to give him some books that would 
tell him more about Jesus. The Malas of this 
place will come soon. A Hindu priest came to the 
tent ; and after he had made a long oration, which 
neither he nor I nor anybody else understood, I 
talked to him about Jesus the only Saviour. I 
asked him to sell his Bible, not supposing he 
would; but to my surprise, although it was written 
on leaves, and had wooden backs, and would be 
hard for him to reproduce, he let me have it for 
half of its original price, not, however, having the 
slightest idea that I or anybody else would get any 
good from it if we were to read it ten thousand 
times over. 

Sept. 8. — After calling at Bhondalapad, we 
went to Bhupathepalli, where we were well received. 
This is a good place, and the Christians are doing 
well. We administered the Lord’s Supper here ; 
and at about the same time the heathen were 
engaged in slaying a poor buffalo, their sacrifice, 
hoping by the blood of this filthy animal to appease 
the anger of their god. We went to the heathen 
palem the next morning, and preached to them; but 
the Devil was fully present in one of their number, 
who did all he could to disturb the meeting. He 
tried to drive the people away. But we preached in 
spite of all his opposition, and went on to Tipaya- 
palem. This is agood place. About one hundred 
and fifty of the caste people gathered to hear the 
gospel. I gave them about one hundred books and 
tracts. Six in the Christian palem were baptized, 
and two couples were married, At this wedding 
in one of the low-caste houses, the high-caste peo- 
ple filled the place, and seemed to be as much 
interested as if one of their own was being married. 
At this time our bandies (wagons) had all gone on 
to the next place, and it looked a little like rain; 
and, to our great surprise, the two head men of the 
village gave us a very warm invitation to stay over 
night with them, saying we should have a good 
room in their house and a cot and food, and that 
we could go on in the morning. We were sorry we 
could not well do this. “These two head men and 
some others came to the water and witnessed the 
baptisms, and then followed us about a quarter of 
a mile to our bandy that we travel in. One of them 
took my hand and laid it on his breast, saying he 
suffered very much at times from palpitation, and 
asked me to give him some medicine. I told him 
I knew of no medecine that would do him any 
good, but that the true God could heal him if he 
would pray to him. He said, Let us pray to him. 
So we all kneeled down, him included, and offered 
our petition to Him that can hear, see, feel, and 
answer all who call upon him in sincerity and 
truth. We heard afterwards that this man was 
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better. Are the caste people coming? Yes, there 
are many Nicodemuses among them. 

Sept. 11. — We arrived at Sunkasala, where we 
found all well, and preached to the caste people, 
and baptized a man who had followed us twenty 
miles. There is one Sudra Christian here, a young 
man that was baptized while in school at Ongole ; 
but he is very weak and cowardly, perhaps because 
he is the only one in or near the place. We admin- 
istered the Lord’s Supper on Sunday, and left on 
Monday morning, Sept. 13, for Ramiahpalem. The 
people of this place were spiritually dead. But 
after preaching to them in the evening, and again 
in the morning, they seemed to be revived ; and I 
trust that we shall in the future hear good reports 
from them. Sept. 12 at eight A.M. we went on to 
Bomalaporum, where we were well received, and 
found the people in splendid condition, and bap- 
tized fourteen. On leaving, they presented us with 
a sheep. A very wealthy man of this place, who 
styles himself king, invited us to his palace ; and, 
after entertaining him with the music-box, I 
preached Christ to him. Sept. 15, while on the way 
to Dupad, we called at a village where they had 
been working on Sundays, and for which the Lord 
had no doubt withheld rain;.so that their well did 
not have even a drop of water in it, and they 
were starving, as their fields could not yield with- 
out water. I told them to repent, and ask God for 
rain. They kneeled down and prayed, and asked 
God to pardon them ; after which I prayed for rain, 
and left them. About two hours after, a good 
shower poured down upon them; and I noticed it 
rained in that direction for several days after we 
left. 

From Dupad we wanted to go farther north; 
but owing to the near approach of the quarterly 
meeting, and the care of the boarding-school, it was 
necessary to turn for home, and on the way we 
staid over night at Gubbone. All well here. 
Hence to Markapone, which used to be the worst 
place on the field, but by the grace of God is now 
in fair condition. Hence we went to Gajjalaconda, 
calling at Venkataporum on the way, and baptizing 
thirteen. We also baptized five at Markapone, 
and seventeen at Edupone. The people of Gajja- 
laconda turned out in great numbers to welcome 
us. We had a good evening meeting with them, 
and the next morning administered the Lord’s 
Supper and baptized sixty-seven, bringing the 
number up to one hundred and thirty-nine mem- 
bers. Sept. 21 left for home, staying one day at 
Rulsalapad and one day at Tarderara-palem. 
Hence home zv/é Obininipalli, reaching home on 
the 24th, to battle with cobwebs and dust not 
alittle. After the quarterly meeting we intend to 
go again on tour on the southern part of the field. 
We hold English services nearly every Sunday to 
about twenty of the Europeans here on the new 
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railroad. They hear well : some of them, I think, 
have been converted since here ; and I feel greatly 
blessed every time I preach to them. 

Our Quarterly Meeting commenced on Friday 
the 9th, and ended to-day ; and forty-six preach- 
ers, teachers, and others promised to give a tenth 
of all their receipts to the Lord. The Rev. An- 
namiah took the hint about three months ago, and 
so was able to testify with me yesterday that the 
Lord was as good as his words. Yesterday even- 
ing the Rev. Joseph came to me, and asked per- 
mission to have a church built, or the old one 
enlarged, in his village. I at once said, I have no 
money ; but, to my very agreeable surprise, he said 
he had twenty-five rupees in hand that he had 
given to the Lord, and wanted nothing now but my 
permission, which I gladly gave. If the promises 
in regard to the tenth are carried out, the expenses 
of the field will be about two-tenths less, or the 
collections that much more. 


Rev. A. A. Newhall. 


Hanamaconna, Oct. 7, 1886. 

Contrasts.— By the time this reaches you, I 
shall have been as long on the Hanamaconda field, 
since my second arrival in India, as I was at Ram- 
apatam after coming out the first time. These 
periods, of a little less than four years each, though 
short, are in each case marked by peculiar features 
presenting some striking contrasts. That was a 
time mostly of joyful ingathering ; this has been one 
of sowing, often tearful, interrupted by scarcely a 
single baptism. Then our labors were varied by 
the different departments of the more advanced 
work; the care of large churches, the examination 
of hundreds of candidates for baptism, the edu- 
cation of converted children, and the children of 
converts, as well as the preaching of the way of 
salvation to the unconverted. Here the latter 
has been almost our sole work, and will be until a 
Christian community has grown up which will 
necessitate introducing the other departments. 
Then, although hampered by an imperfect com- 
mand of the vernacular, I had the support of a 
large body of native helpers in the work of preach- 
ing ; while now I am often obliged, in distributing 
our few assistants to the best advantage, to go 
off by myself, and do the best I canalone. Years 
of practice have, of course, made this easier; but 
I never feel, and never expect to feel, that I am 
presenting the truth in the most effective way to 
the average heathen, without the supplementary 
aid of a native Telugu tongue. 

Other Tongues. — One who is not acquainted 
with an Oriental idiom can hardly understand this. 
We hear of Americans being mistaken for Ger- 
mans, and even, perhaps, for Frenchmen. But I 
think we can safely say that no missionary, or 
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even any other European, was ever mistaken in 
his speech for a Telugu: and this is due not so 
much to the difficulty of acquiring the language 
correctly, as to the different habits of thought and 
expression of the two peoples, the way of “ put- 
ting” things, —a rhetorical rather than a gram- 
matical difficulty. Then, too, the soil on the old 
Ramapatam field was somewhat prepared for the 
labors of my time by years of faithful preaching 
by those who preceded me; while much of my work 
here has been on ground either entirely new, or 
which had been visited by my predecessor only a 
few times. 

Thanksgiving. — While I often now feel the 
absence of the stimulus and encouragement for- 
merly derived from the gathering-in of multitudes 
of willing converts, I cannot review the period of 
my stay on this field without sincere gratitude to 
God for the preservation of health to myself and 
family, and the prospect of still further opportu- 
nities of serving him, though in a rather difficult, 
and, as yet, fruitless field. If we ourselves should 
never have the joy of seeing multitudes turn to 
Christ here, we desire to so plant, that, when the 
harvest-time shall come, it may prove to be rich 
and genuine. If the Lord does not think best to 
open the way before us yet, any attempt to antici- 
pate him by forcing the way can result in nothing 
but irreparable loss. 


Rev. F. E. Morgan. 


KurNoot, Oct. 5, 1886. 

Christian Giving.—TI spent the first Sabbath 
in August with the church at Atmakoor. The 
Christians there decided to bring gifts, money, or 
grain every Sabbath, as a part of their worship. 
The first offering under this plan was by a heathen 
woman who brought some ghee. Before the meet- 
ing she had sent word to me that she wished to 
give something. One of their Sabbath collections, 
amounting to a little more than a rupee, was desig- 
nated to the Madras Bible Society. Two of the 
church-nembers paid me the remainder due on 
Testaments that they had bought. These may seem 
to be small matters, but they indicate an apprecia- 
tion of the blessings of the gospel. I regret to say 
that there were a few cases of discipline, chiefly 
with reference to marriages. It seems sad indeed 
that even church-members are so loath to forsake 
the abominations of their fathers. 

Touring. — Since returning from Atmakoor I 
have made two other tours, and found some inter- 
ested listeners. A woman was bold enough to 
remove from her arm, in the presence of a crowd 
.of people, a badge of devotion to some demon; but 
when we went to see her, a week later, her courage 
had failed her, and she received us with coolness. 
We spent a Sabbath in a village where there are 
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two Christians, — a husband and wife. The latter 
can read pretty well. We had worship morning 
and evening in their house, and trust that the Lord 
will lead others to join them in his service. Last 
Sabbath we observed the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper here, and the meetings seemed to me un- 
usually helpful. The husband and wife whom I 
mentioned above were present, having come 
twenty-eight miles; there was also a man who has 
said for some time past that he is trusting in Christ. 
I fear he has not yet found peace and hope through 
a hearty reception of Christ as a Saviour from sin, 
so I did not advise his being baptized ; but we count 
him a hopeful inquirer, and are glad to learn that 
he proposes to come again Sabbath after next in 
company with his wife. May Christ be honored 
in the salvation of large numbers here as elsewhere! 


Rev. E. Chute. 
Patnur, Oct. 2, 1886. 

Mission-work in this station is still progress- 
ing. We hada good day last Sunday. We had 
full meetings in all three of our services; many from 
the district, and also from the town, being present. 
Six believers were received and baptized after our 
three o’clock afternoon service. Two others were 
baptized on Wednesday, and we expect to have 
baptism again to-morrow. We have baptism now 
almost every Sunday, and sometimes once or twice 
during the week. But there is much opposition 
being stirred up. Pray for us, that God may over- 
rule all to his glory. 


Miss Bertha Menke. 


Hanamaconpa, Nov. 13, 1886. 

My Second Year in India is nearly completed, 
and as I look back upon‘it I find that I have not 
accomplished by far as much as at the outset I 
hoped to do. The consciousness of how much 
there ought to be done, and how little I am able 
to do, makes me oftentimes feel sad. The great 
drawback in my work is want of helpers. As yet 
I have but one Bible-woman, and, humanly speak- 
ing, there is no prospect of getting any more very 
soon. I wish the Lord might awaken in the hearts 
of the Christians on our older fields a missionary 
spirit, and make them more anxious for the con- 
version of their countrymen on distant fields where 
helpers are greatly needed. They are certainly 
losing a great blessing in not making use of the 
privilege to scatter freely and abundantly the good 
they have so freely received. But meanwhile we 
must do the best we can with the few helpers at 
our command. 

Some of my Pupils are now reading for the 
second year. As they are now somewhat enlight- 
ened about the fundamental truths of our religion, 
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Dinamah and I take special pleasure in instructing 
them. The low castes, as almost everywhere in 
India, so also here, seem to be the most ready to 
listen to the good tidings, while the Brahmans 
upon the whole are rather unapproachable. I 
have not yet succeeded in getting entrance into any 
of their houses. They even try to intimidate wom- 
en of other castes that are reading with us. Will 
you join your prayers with ours that the Lord may 
be glorified in this dark place by the conversion 
of precious souls ? 


Miss M. M. Day. 


RoyaruraM, Nov. 3, 1886. 
The Lord seems to have opened the door to 
these caste people also, and bidden us enter. Itisa 
great satisfaction and privilege to me to be able to 
work among the very people, and in the very streets, 
where my sainted father preached and labored in 
1837 before establishing the mission in Nellore. 


Nov. 24, 1886. 
Now that brother Waterbury has been so sud- 
denly removed, and Mrs. Waterbury goes away for 
a time, until some one comes to Perambore, I shall 
do all I can to keep together “the things that re- 
main,” besides attending to my own work. This 
is growing in interest, and bids fair to take all the 
time and strength of one, if not two, lady mission- 
aries. There is still a missionary in Madras; and 
while the work done by our brethren is for a short 
time hindered, that among the caste people is 

pushed with more care and zeal than ever before. 


CHINA. 


Che Eastern China Mission. 
Rev. J. R. ‘Goddard. 


Ninopo, Oct. 27, 1886. 

During the Last Quarter, my time was much 
occupied in looking after the building of my house. 
Still, I visited the stations at Chusan, Jih-z-kéng, 
and Si-u at the regular communion seasons, and 
spent two or three days at each place. I also had 
our chapel in the city opened every evening except 
Sundays. In the hot months of July and August 
most of the shops and stores close at dark, so that 
we had large congregations every evening, of a 
class of people who cannot ordinarily .get away 
from their work to attend preaching. In Septem- 
ber, as evening work was resumed, our congrega- 
tions dwindled, until it became expedient to resume 
our usual afternoon preaching services. While in 
town, I regularly attended and conducted the even- 
ing services, being assisted by one or two native 
preachers, a theological student or two, and a few 
of the lay members. Four or five short addresses 
by different individuals, was the rule. While one 
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was speaking, the others were employed in keeping 
order, or in personal conversation in an adjoining 
room with any who wished to inquire more par- 
ticularly about what they had heard. In this way 
a great deal of seed-sowing was done all through 
the season, when in most of the missions here ef- 
forts are relaxed on account of the extreme heat. 
It was trying work sometimes, but we were all 
mercifully kept in health, and I trust good has been 
done. I was much gratified by the spirit with which 
the native helpers engaged in the work. It has 
been a useful experience and discipline to some of 
them. 

In July, the native pastor in the city baptized 
five converts, —a man and his wife, and three boys 
from the boarding school. During the same month, 
I baptized two at Si-u and two at Jih-z-kéng. 
There seems to be a little interest at all the sta- 
tions, except on the island of Chusan. There the 
work is in a most discouraging condition. I have 
been obliged to close one of the chapels —that at 
Siao-s6 — on account of difficulties between the 
preacher and some of the members. It sometimes 
seems as if we might be forced to leave the island 
altogether. Yet I cannot believe that so much 
labor has been spent in vain. At any rate, I shall 
hold on a while longer. 

The Che-kiang and Kiang-su Baptist As- 
sociation held its annual meeting with us last 
week from Monday morning till Wednesday noon. 
Some thirty delegates were present, including six 
foreign missionaries — among whom we were glad 
to see the majestic form of Dr. Yates of the South- 
ern Baptist Mission at Shanghai. One of the 
native brethren was chairman, and performed the 
duties of his office very satisfactorily. Mr. Mason 
preached the opening sermon from 2 Pet. iii. 11-13. 
Several papers were presented and discussed, 
among them two of considerable value and interest, 
— “ What is lacking in our churches, and how may 
our deficiencies be supplied?” and “ How may we 
get at the children, to lead them to Christ?” 

The Statistics (which include those of the 
Southern Baptist Mission) are: chapels, 29; na- 
tive preachers, 28; colporters, 4; Bible-women, 
3; baptisms, 44; deaths, 6; exclusions, 3; total 
membership, 463. Contributions for all purposes, 
$444.44, or a little less than a dollara member. If 
we bear in mind the extreme poverty of our mem- 
bers, this amount is not so very little. Our church 
in the city, numbering 74 members, raised during 
the year $81.12. Of this sum $56 was towards 
the pastor’s salary, and $15 for the boys’ boarding 
school. I feel that this church has done very well, 
considering its circumstances, though I still hope 
for better things in the future. Self-support is 
gaining ground, especially in the convictions of 
the native preachers.. A few years ago they 
looked askance at it. Now most of them are 
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urging not only the propriety, but also the desira- 
bleness of it. If the work moves slowly, here in 
China, it moves, and is destined to move with 
accelerating speed. 


S. P. Barchet, M.D. 
Nincpo, Nov. 13, 1886. 

The Dispensary, which takes up a large por- 
tion of my time, is as crowded as ever; patients 
come from all parts of the province and from all 
classes of Chinese society. We make use of these 
opportunities to spread the gospel seed, and God 
does not leave us without tokens of his blessing. 

Association. —During the third week of Octo- 
ber, we held our annual association at Ningpo. 
Delegates from all our churches were present, and 
we had a happy and profitable season. Additions 
to our numbers are somewhat less than last year. 
Still the gain is on the right side, and so far as we 
can judge, our churches are in a healthy condition, 
giving us good hope for the future. At Kong-Keo, 
an out-station in my charge, four were baptized. 
At Nying K-gyiao, we had but one who professed 
faith in Christ by baptism; there are several in- 
quirers, but we thought it best not to receive in a 
hurry when we have ne clear evidence of conver- 
sion. On the whole, we have proof that Christ 
and his doctrines are being better understood by 
the people and officia! classes. Quite recently, the 
Fu-tae, governor-general of this province, issued a 
proclamation very favorable to our native Chris- 
tians, in which he admits that the doctrines of the 
gospel are good, and warns the people not to mo- 
lest Christians, foreign or native. This proclama- 
tion, we trust, will do much good, and we take 
fresh courage in our work. We have had hard 
work to get a foothold amongst this people; but 
ground has been gained, and our prayer is that we 
may have strength and means to hold on. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 


Rev. A. Billington. 


Oct. 28, 1886. 

The Revival. — The two weeks spent here have 
been very happy, and I trust useful and profitable. 
The last months have, I believe, witnessed a revival 
in the hearts of the Lord’s own people on the 
Congo, as well as a working in the hearts of the 
heathen. In fact, these two experiences are nearly 
always connected with one another; a_ special 
blessing must first be received if it is to be im- 
parted to others. Palabala is getting its share 
of the blessing. Six young people have recently 
confessed _their faith in the Saviour, and have been 
baptized at their own desire and request. Al- 
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though the open confession of some of these has 
been recent, the work has by no means been sud- 
den, for most of them have been connected with 
the mission for years, and so have a fair knowledge 
of Bible truths. Two of the six are sons of the 
old chief, and it needed no small amount of cour- 
age for these to make such a profession. They are, 
I should think, about twenty-six years of age. One 
is a young girl; and the remaining three, youths 
belonging to the station, the youngest being about 
fifteen years of age. Brethren Clark and White 
thought it better for these to be examined by some 
one not directly connected with this station, so 
brother Probert and I were asked to undertake 
the work. 

The Examination. — We followed no particu- 
lar form in questioning, and as these were the first 
to make a public profession, we felt there was 
great need of care and wisdom in dealing with them, 
on account of the influence such a step would be 
likely to have on those who would be watching 
their lives, as well as upon the work generally. 
We were in the end greatly cheered by the answers 
they gave, for as far as we were able to judge, a 
real work of grace is going on in the hearts of each 
one of them. All of them spoke of the way in 
which they had been convinced of sin, and of the 
long struggle which followed before they were led 
into the light. We were most of all pleased at the 
way in which they testified to the working of God’s 
Spirit, both in bringing about this conviction, as 
well as afterwards witnessing to their acceptance. 
We did not of course expect to find such a knowl- 
edge of Scripture truths as we should look for in 
converts at home; but we certainly did find a clear, 
intelligent knowledge of the way of salvation, and 
of what is now their duty to God, and to their 
fellows. In these things, I believe they would 
compare very favorably with converts at home. 
There were some who gave witness to the change 
in their lives since their profession was first made, 
and so the question came to us, “ what doth hinder 
these to be baptized?” We first made sure that 
they understood the meaning of baptism, and then 
there seemed no reason why they should not re- 
ceive this rite. We therefore made the necessary 
arrangements, and they were baptized on Monday, 
Oct. 25, 1886. 

These are the First Fruits gathered in at this 
station; but oh! what shall the harvest be? Our 
thoughts have been carried back to the long years 
of sickness, sorrow, loss, and hard, weary toil, in 
the midst of many difficulties and discouragements. 
It has been a trial of faith, as well as a work of 
faith; so now we are filled with joy and gratitude, 
as we see the Lord beginning to gather in his own. 
We have half wished that some of our dear de- 
parted fellow-workers could have been with us to 
participate in our joy and gladness but maybe 
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they heard the Shepherd’s own voice saying, “ Re- 
joice with me, for I have found my sheep which 
was lost.” And so they have praised him with a 
more perfect praise than we can render here below. 
The dear friends of the mission, in America, will 
be glad to hear of these things; and we hope to 
have a still greater interest in their prayers, that 
these young converts may be kept, and that we 
may soon be the means of leading many more to 
the feet of Jesus. This is the earnest desire and 
prayer of every member of our mission. 

The Baptismal Service itself was a solemn, but 
a very happy one, enjoyed, I believe, by all present, 
who understood any thing about it. This station 
is on a high plateau, and for this reason we had to 
go some distance in search of a suitable place. 
We found a nice shady pool of water, less than 
half an hour’s walk from the station. The school- 
children and most of the station people were 
present; but none of the towns-people came, per- 
haps partly because of the distance, and partly on 
account of some superstitious belief or fear. 


Rev. J. Clark. 
PaLaBaLa, Nov. 12, 1886. 
Nothing but Good News again from our 
stations on the Congo. Since I last wrote you, we 
have baptized seven here. These are the first who 
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have been baptized in this place. From Banza 
Manteka Mr. Billington writes three days ago, 
saying they have examined forty-one of the candi- 
dates for baptism, and on the day he wrote they 
would have been baptized, but Mr. Richards was 
not very well, and the matter was left for that day. 
At Lukungu Station, brother Harvey has six can- 
didates for baptism, and no doubt ere next mail 
we shall hear of the baptism of all these at least. 
At Equator Station things wore a cheery aspect. 
We cannot tell of conversions there yet, but cer- 
tainly the interest there is deepening. 


“IF ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
This is the test of our devotion to Christ. 
Obedience means far more than profession. 
What is the chief command of Christ? It is 
found among his last messages to his Church 
ere he ascended to his throne: “Go teach all 
nations.” Judged by this test, what proof is 
the Church giving of its devotion to Christ? 
Judged by this test, what is the evidence of 
our personal fidelity to Christ? 


THE Mohammedans have ninety-nine names 
for God, but among them all they have not 
“our Father.” 


MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


PERSECUTION IN CENTRAL AFRICA. — 
Of the sad trials of the Christians in Uganda, 
Mr. MacKay writes under date of June 26: — 


“Tt is now a full month since the bloody perse- 
cution of native Christians began. Those who 
were at the capital, and best known, were, of 
course, first arrested. About a dozen were butch- 
ered at once. Several were mutilated (Asiatic man- 
ner) afterward; many were speared or otherwise 
killed in the endeavor to capture them in various 
parts of the country; while thirty-two were burned 
alive in one huge pyre, after having been kept 
prisoners over a week. Of course the great body 
of our people (as of the Frenchmen) took warn- 
ing, and fled into hiding. A few of them have 
since come to light, having got influential friends 
to intercede for them, and have been pardoned on 
the understanding (i.e., on the part of the king) 
that they renounce Christianity. But a large num- 
ber still remain in hiding, able to move about only 
under cover of darkness.” 


Mr. Ashe has been permitted to leave 
Uganda, but Mr. MacKay is retained on ac- 
count of his mechanical skill. The work goes 
on in spite of the persecutions, and many new 
converts have been received, but secretly, for 
fear of the authorities. 


THE UNIVERSITIES’ MISSION, com- 
menced in 1859, and carried on for several 
years under depressing circumstances, now 
numbers a bishop, 22 English and 3 African 
clergymen, 23 laymen, and 14 ladies, —63 
in all. 

The mission is established in five principal 
centres, its most important effort being on the 
eastern shores of Lake Nyassa, by means of 
a church steamer; this lake is a large slave- 
yielding region. Mission work of the ordi- 
nary kind is scattered over some 25,000 square 
miles; and in the nurseries, schools, homes, 
and workshops, some 350 children are entirely 
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supported by the mission; in addition to 
which about 300 Africans are under its imme- 
diate care, and partly supported by it. 

The funds are sent out to the bishop (Bishop 
Smythies), and managed by him. The cost 
of the work in 1885 was £15,000; this included 
the support of the staff, and every sort of out- 
going, both at home and abroad, for buildings, 
the steamer, etc. 


THE KARENS. — Half a century ago they 
were the wildest, rudest, most cowardly, and 
least civilized portion of the population. Dur- 
ing the last few months they have shown 
themselves far ahead of any of the other indi- 
genous races, in a combination of courage and 
readiness to fight when necessary, with an 
admirable self-restraint and submission to con- 
stituted authority, even when fighting against 
their hereditary enemies; which combination 
of qualities is one of the most essential ele- 
ments of true civilization. The spectacle of 
such a change having been wrought in so short 
a time is enough to make the greatest scoffer 
at missionary work speak more respectfully 
of it in future. — The Rangoon Gazette. 


WOMAN IN JAPAN.— The husband is 
compared to heaven, the wife to the dirt under 
his feet. The husband is the day, the wife 
the night. A woman may have every beauty, 

race, and virtue, still she is lower than the 
owest man. Woman’s position in Japan is 
better than in most other Eastern lands, still 
it is not what we find it in Christian lands. 
Woman in Japan is never her own mistress. 
She seems never to come of age. Until mar- 
ried she must obey her father; when a wife, the 
will of her husband; if a widow, her eldest 
son. I knew one case, however, where the 
mother ruled as with arod of iron, and made 
her son’s life most miserable. He often came 
to us with his trials and troubles. Sometimes 
she would watch him, and when she found him 
praying would throw water on him. Still he 
kept on praying, and believed she would be- 
come a Christian, and she did. And one New 
Year’s morning she took all her gods, for she 
had many of them, and threw them into the 
canal. I received a letter from this young 
man, after his mother’s conversion, in which 
he stated there was hope for all Japan, now 
that his mother had accepted the truth. Wo- 
man in Japan enjoys many liberties and ad- 
vantages of education. She is not degraded 
nor kept in ignorance to the same extent as in 
India or China. Nine of the sovereigns of 
the empire were women. But after all, Chris- 
tianity alone gives woman her true position, 
and creates the home-life and the happy child- 
life.— A Missionary in Fapan. 
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JAPAN.— We have already adverted to the 
remarkable reformation begun, and spreading 
rapidly, in Japan, which bids fair to give to that 
country a great superiority over the Chinese, 
— the gradual adoption of the Roman letters in 
place of the old ideographic characters, which 
were a serious obstacle to study. An ordinary 
student was obliged to load his memory with 
at least 4,000 characters; but, if he wished to 
graduate in a higher college, he had to learn 
at least 8,000 characters, which required six 
years of constant application. And now the 
news comes that a society has been formed 
called the “ Society of Romanization,” with a 
membership of more than 1,000 persons, 
many of whom are princes and government offi- 
cials; and the Government warmly supports 
this reform. This reform can scarcely fail to 
have a highly stimulating effect upon Chris- 
tian missions in the Sunrise Kingdom. The 
missionaries seldom acquire over 1,000 char- 
acters, and they naturally find themselves 
considerably hampered by their limited native 
vocabulary. — Christian at Work. 


GERMANY is witnessing most remarkable 
changes, both with reference to its educational 
and its religious life. Just notice these facts: 
There are 2,553 men studying theology in the 
Prussian universities alone. Of these 726 are 
at Berlin, 582 at Halle, 300 at Greifswalden, 
240 at Konigsberg, 225 at Gottingen, 159 at 
Breslau, 159 at Marburg, 98 at Bonn, and 84 at 
Kiel. Last year at these universities the entire 
number was 2,322; in 1883-84, 1,926; in 1882- 
83, 1,690; and in 1881-82, only 1,394. Thus 
four years have witnessed an increase of 1,159, 
or 83.9 per cent; and this increase is almost 
wholly along the line of evangelical instruc- 
tion. Wellhausen’s pupils have indeed jumped 
up from 7 to 16; but Dr. Franz Delitzsch now 
lectures to over 600 students. What is the 
cause of all this? The university professors, 
we are told, make the statement boldly before 
their audiences, that the day of wild radicalism 
in religious discussion is departing. — Chris- 
tian at Work. 


THE GREAT FACT upon which I rest my 
hope — and everybody will agree with me here 
—for the future of India, is the presence of 
the Bible in nearly all her dialects. If mission- 
aries had done nothing else but translate the 
Book of God. into the languages of India, it 
would have repaid the labor, the devotion, and 
the cost which all the missionary societies 
have sacrificed on behalf of the East. The 
Bible is traversing India with incredible swift- 
ness and power. It does not follow the 
churches, but leads them; it is far before them. 
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The river of the water of life has ® way of its 
own and a will of its own. Men may try to 
control it, and conduct its course, and make it 
flow into their ecclesiastical channels, and dam 
it up within reservoirs, and let it out according 
to their own calculations of need and supply. 
But it is the river of God. It rises to the 
height of God’s own purposes, and sweeps over 
the little mounds of human provision, to roll 
into all languages, to assuage the thirst of all 
hearts, and to fillthe earth with the knowledge 
of the glory of God as the waters cover the 
sea. — REV. E. E. JENKINS. 


THE PROPHETIC CONFERENCE 
in Chicago gave pre-eminent prominence to 
missions. Dr. A. T. Pierson, Bishop Maurice 
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Baldwin, and Mr. W. E. Blackstone gave 
cogent and thrilling addresses on this theme. 
And, indeed, one of the chief reasons for 
holding the conference was, in the language 
of Mr. Needham, “to present the most majes- 
tic of all motives for world-wide evangelism.” 
Dr. Pierson’s address closed with the words, 
“Let the shout of this conference arise, as 
the sound of many waters, rallying the Lord’s 
hosts to the onset, that the last fortress of 
Satan may be stormed, and the flag of the 
cross be everywhere unfurled.” 


OFTEN in our prayers we tell the Lord how 
much we love him, and what we are willing to 
do to please him. Do we gite for the spread 
of his kingdom as we pray? 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


GENERAL.—The Presbyterian Church re- 
ports in its foreign missions, May 1, 1886, 171 
ordained missionaries, 29 lay, and 297 women, also 
122 ordained native missionaries, 161 licentiates, 
and 731 native lay agents, 20,294 communicants in 
the mission churches, of whom 2,533 were added 
last year, and 24,144 pupils in schools. Rev. 
George Grenfell, of the English Baptist mission on 
the Congo, has been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society of England, in recognition 
of his services to science by his exploration of 
the Upper Congo basin. 

IN DIA.—A Bengali paper, the “ Prabasi,” has 
been started in Calcutta in the interests of Chris- 
tian truth. This, in itself, is a most hopeful indi- 
cation of the power of Christianity in India. — 
The Christian community of India is increasing at 
the rate of eight and a half per cent a year, and 
therefore doubles every twelve years. 

COREA. —In the Scottish United Presby- 
terian mission, in Northern Corea, there have been 
one hundred recent conversions, and the work is 
rapidly advancing. During a recent illness of 
the Queen of Corea, Dr. Allen, of the Presbyterian 
Mission, refused to prescribe for her unless his 
associate, Miss Ellers, should examine her symp- 
toms and report to him. The King became 
alarmed, and discharged all the native doctors 
about the palace. After the Queen's recovery she 
gave a handsome sedan-chair to Miss Ellers. Drs. 
Allen and Ellers will remain the permanent phy- 
sicians to the royal family. 


JAPAN. —Strong movements toward unity 
are been made by the Japanese Christians. The 
mission churches of all the Presbyterian bodies 
having missions in Japan, have united into one 
“Union Church,” and the Japanese Congregation- 
alists are moving toward a union with this body. 
The three Episcopal missions in Japan have also 
adopted propositions looking toward uniting all 
their converts into one church. 

AFRICA. —Central.—Col. Sir Francis de 
Winton, administrator-general of the Congo Free 
State, says that of the 475,000 square miles which 
compose the table-lands of the Upper Congo 
Valley, there is hardly one hundred miles of area 
which is not approachable by a water-way. 386 
tusks of ivory, averaging fifty pounds each, were 
offered for sale at Stanley Pool station in a single 
day. Assoon as some method is devised for getting 
the ivory to the coast without the employment of 
slaves, the slave-trade will be abolished. Both the 
ivory and the slaves who carry it are now sold ; but 
neither trade would be sufficiently profitable alone, 
under the present circumstances. —— It is said that 
the Portuguese have established a protectorate over 
Muata Yanvo’s territory. ——Western. — The ex- 
tensive territories of the Niger basin, which were 
left under English control by the Berlin Confer- 
ence, are to be governed by “The Royal Niger 
Company,” organized on the same plan as the 
East India Company, which ruled India so long. 
The company has adopted rules granting free- 
dom in religion and commerce, and discoura- 
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ging slavery. —— M. de Brazza, to whom France 
owes her territories on the Congo, has been ap- 
pointed General Commissioner of French Congo. 
—— A contract has been signed by an international 
syndicate, for a loan of $25,000,000, to colonize the 
Congo basin. Preparations are being made to 
build the railroad along the southern bank of the 
Congo, past Livingstone Falls, to Stanley Pool; 
and the King of Belgium has ordered the building 
of steamers on the Upper Congo, out of native 
wood, some of which are to be ready in a few 
months. When the proper facilities are provided, 
Mr. Stanley estimates the commerce of the Upper 
and Lower Congo at not less than $350,000,000 an- 
nually. Lieut. Wissmann states that the Lower 
Congo, which is the best known, is the least 
favorable section of the country. Lieut. Von 
Nimptsch regards the Kassai as “ of greater impor- 
tance to commerce than the Congo itself.” It is 
navigable to within a week’s march of Nyangwe, on 
the Upper Congo. Stanl2y and others required 
from two to two and one-half years to cross Africa. 
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Lieut. Gleeyip, the ninth man to cross the conti- 
nent, took but eight months. —— The whole west 
coast of Africa as far south as St. Paul de Loando, 
and perhaps to the Cape of Good Hope, will soon 
be in telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the world. 

ISLES OF THE SEA. —Five years ago, 
Rev. George Brown went to New Britain, a large 
island off the coast of New Guinea. He had 
scarcely landed, when he was attacked by the 
natives, and several of his Fijian helpers killed. 
When he left the island a few months ago, five 
hundred natives assembled to do him honor. Mr. 
Brown’s account of his labors is heard with much 
interest in England. Father Damiens, the Rom- 
an Catholic priest who voluntarily exiled himself 
to Molokai, the lepers’ island in the Sandwich 
Islands, has died of leprosy, contracted in his 
labors for the wretched people of the island ; but 
two other priests and two nuns have volunteered 
to take up his work. 


DONATIONS 


RECEIVED IN DECEMBER, 1886. 


MAINE, $376.90. 


Waterville, a friend, 1; rst ch., Edward W. Hall, 
tr., apa: Bath, Elm-st. ch., 7; Searsmont, 
Mrs. Lucy T. Robinson, deceased, 150; Water- 
ville, S. S., for sup. Lamboram, care Rev. P. H. 
Moore, 20; 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $185.03. 


Dover, fr. friends, 13; Hudson, ch., 3.92; An- 
trim, Rev. Wm. Hurlin, 5; Goffstown Centre, 
ch., 3-11; Keene, I. J. Dunn, a Christmas 

ift to spread the gospel in foreign lands, 25; 
ashua, 1st ch., 65; do., S. S., for miss. wor 
care Rev. H. H. Rhees, 50; Littleton, Mrs. 
C. B. Chickering, 20; 


VERMONT, $54.52. 


Mt. Holly, ch., 1.30; Brattleborough, ch., F. E. 
Bennett, tr., 19.14; Burlington, rst ch., 12.54; 
Fairfax, ch., 7; St. Johnsbury, ch., 5.60° Jeri- 
cho, ch., 8.94; 


MASSACHUSETTS, $1,598.78. 


Dighton, ch., 8; Peabody, S. S., a boy Rope-hold- 
er, .25; Salem, rst ch., Rev. G. An erson, D.D., 
for chapel at .’anza Manteka, 100; Boston, C. E. 
oo? for ——, nat. pr., care Rev. E. W. 

elly, Mandelay, 25; Hon. E. C. Fitz, for new 
buildings at Banza Manteka, 100; T. C. Evans, 
50; Boston, rst ch., B. E. Cole, tr., 285.37; Hol- 
yoke, 2d ch., J. B. Whitmore, tr., 50; Worces- 
ter, 1st ch., 184.12; Newton, ch. (of wh. 50 is for 
the Congo Mission), 258.85; Beverly, rst ch., 
Ladies’ Miss. Circle, 60.10; 2d ch., 50; Reading, 
ch. (of wh. 3 is for the Congo Mission), 7.31; 
Weymouth, ch., 30.50; Natick, ch., 68.32; Haver- 


hill, rst ch., 100; West Acton, ch. (of wh. 20 is 
for the Congo Mission), 34.30; Billerica, ch., 
1.45; Cambridge, Charles-river ch., miss. con. 
coll., 27.16; Wakefield, Mrs. Sarah S. Wiley, 30; 
——, a friend, 3; Weston, ch., 60.75; Stoneham, 
S.S., 14.30; Fall River, J. M. Leonard, 50; 1,5 


RHODE ISLAND, $676.75. 


Providence, rst ch., G. D. Wilcox, M.D., 30; 
Prof. William Gammell, 100; Rev. Charles Hib- 
bard, 5; Cranston-st. ch., for sup. Moung See 
dee, care Rev. A. Bunker, 18.75; Central ch., 
520; Narragansett Pier, Mrs. John K. Brown, 3; 


CONNECTICUT, $72.11. 


Moosup, P. M. Peckham, .75; Danielsonville, J. 
. Tefft, 10; Yalesville, ch., 11.36; Waterbury, 
ch. (of wh, 20 is fr. S. S.), 50; 


NEW YORK, $1,474.74. 


Fredonia, ch., 20; Auburn, rst ch., 106; New 
York, A. B. Simpson, for sup. Frank Gerrish in 
Congo Mission, 50; Deposit, Rev. J. L. Smith, 
1; Little Falls, ch., by Rev. C. A. Nichols, 
10.60; Saratoga Springs, F. W. Waterbury, 19; 
Brooklyn, 1st Bap. ch., Pierrepont St., Rev. 
Wm. Reid and wife, toconst. Wm. Reid Arnold 
H. L. M., 100; Shusan, Mrs. L. T. Dobbin, 1; 
Rensselaerville, ch., 5; Nicholville, Mrs. Carr 
Fortune, 5; Lowville, Mary S. Taylor, 1; Whites- 
borough, Wm. Hovey, 10.50; Buffalo, Ed. Fair- 
bairn, for the Congo, 10; 

Coll. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Chau- 
tauqua Asso., Portland, rst ch., 

Franklin Asso., Sidney Centre, ch , 
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Hudson River North Asso., Albany, Calvary ch., 
60; do., S. S., 25; Hoosick Falls, ch., 5.45; 

Niagara Asso., Clarence, ch., 

Oneida Asso., Oneida, ch., 11.05; Whitesborough, 

ch., 54.83; do., S.S.,5; 

Onondaga Asso., Fayetteville, ch., 

Oswego Asso., South Richland, ch., 

Seneca Asso., Ithaca, tst ch., 

St. Lawrence Asso., Russell, ch., for Congo Miss’n, 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingnham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N. Y. Asso., New York, West Thirty- 
third-st. ch., 29.62; Port Richmond, Park ch., 
addl., 2; Judson Miss. Soc., 20; Thomas Davis, 
jun., 10; 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Emmanuel ch., 250; 
E. D., Central Williamsburg, ch., 386.80; Blue 
Point, S. S., ‘a little boy,” .28; 

Dutchess Asso., Dover Plains, ch., 10; Pawling, 
Central ch., fr. Mrs. H. M. Allen, for depot 
work, care Mrs, Ingalls, 12.50; 


NEW JERSEY, $365.62. 


Vineland, Daniel Hale, 

Coll. per Rev. A _H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., North 
N. J. Asso., Hackensack, ch., 14.20; Paterson, 
1st ch., Miss. Soc. of S. S., 50; Milburn, ch., 


80; 
Joba Ten Broeck, 
oll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., West 
Asso., Camden, North ch.,.174.96; do.,S. S., 153 
Bordentown, ch., 38.66; Cedarville, ch., 17; 


PENNSYLVANIA, $549.57. 


Midway, Mt. Zion, ch., 50; Titusville, M. Brown- 
son, for the Theol. Sem. at Ramapatam, 60; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Central 
Union Asso., Norristown, ch., 38.40; do., S. S., 
for Judson Fund, for Up. Burma, 29; Coatesville, 
Dea. J. C. Moore, 10; West Chester, ch., addl., 
for Congo, 20.32; 

Philadelphia Asso., Wilmington, Bethany ch., 32; 
Mrs. J. V. Ambler (of wh. 25 is for Congo), 75; 
Upland, ch., quar. coll., too.21; 11th ch., 23.50; 
Beth Eden, ch., 106.14; 

Pittsburg Asso., Rochester, ch., 

Welsh Asso., Nanticoke, ch., 


WEST VIRGINIA, $107.50. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Parkers- 
burg Asso., Parkersburg, ch., 75; do., S. S., for 
education Pau Nyo, lad in Dr. Cross’s school, 
30; New Ark, ch., 2.50; 


OHIO, $281.94. 


Cleveland, Wilson-ave. ch., in pt., 17.80; Wyoming, 
ev. W. L. Farnum, sale of curiosities given by 
Mrs. H. W. Hancock, for benefit of ‘Tavoy Mis- 
sion, 40; Dayton, rst ch., Rope-holders, for Up. 
Burma, 10; 

Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Jackson, Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, Central Mission, 36.20; 
Linden-ave. Wom. M. and S. Circle, for Congo 
work, 11; Young Men’s Miss. Soc., tow. sup. 
Mogili, nat. pr., care Rev. G. N. Thomssen, 15; 
Rope-holders, 1.50; Springfield, Trinity ch., 10; 

Huron Asso., Auburn, ch., 

Lorain Asso., Oberlin, ch., in pt., 

Trumbull Asso., a friend of missions, 

Garretsville, Rev. J. C. Fernald, 

Warren, ch. and S. S., 


INDIANA, $59.40. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Logans- 
port Asso., Crooked Creek, ch., 

Freedom Asso., Bridgeton, ch., 

Evansville Asso., Evansville, ch., 

Friendship Asso., Little Mount, ch.,1; Rev. G. W. 
Terry, .50; New Hope, ch., .70; Olive Branch, 
ch., 2; Mg ch., 1.50; 

Mt. Zion Asso., Mt. Zion, ch., 

Bedford Asso., Bloomfield, ch., 5; Bloomington, 


ch., 4.15; 
Bethel Asso., New Albany, Tabernacle ch., 
Salamonie River Asso., Temple Builders, Bluffton, 


Donations. 


ILLINOIS, $411 28. 


Odell, Mrs. Mary J. Tuesburg, 

Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., ——, 
ch., per i M. Billingsley, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Alton 
Asso., Upper Alton, S. S., per J. V. E. Marsh, 
7.66; Greenfield, W. Dickerman, 6.50: 

Bloomington Asso, Normal, U. W. Miss. Band, 
for Melphati Bennie in Ong. Boys’ School, 

Chicago Asso., Chicago, rst S. S., 99.80; 2d ch., 
morning S. S., 19.19; Immanuel, Mrs. C. Swift, 
5; Laselle Ave., 53.85; 1st ch., bal., 1; Centen. 
ch. (of wh. 25 is fr. S. S., forn. p.), 71.60; 1st 
Swedish W. S. S., 16; Morgan Park ch., in pt., 
22.31; Woodstock, S. S., for Pariah, 15.86; 

Peoria Asso., Galesburg, S. S., for Bapiram, 
Assam, 

Rock Island Asso., Rock Island, rst Boys’ Band, 

Rock River Asso., Rochelle, S. S., 


IOWA, $226.04. 


Sergeant’s Bluff, Geo. A. Coombs, 3.75; McGregor, 
Mrs. A. T. Arnold, 8 88; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Kilduff, ch., .50; Knoxville, Mrs. M.S. 
Eldridge, 2; 

Davenport Asso., Clinton, S. S., 

East Nodaway Asso . Lenox, J. G. Laird, 

Iowa Valley Asso., Marshalltown (of wh. 12 is fr. 

S., for G. Paul at Ongole, and 10 for Dr. 
Carter), 

Linn Asso., Cedar Rapids, ch., 

South-western Asso., Emerson, ch., bal., 24; Red 
Oak, in pt., 21.80; Sidney, sale of Bro. Rhoades’s 
cane, 16; 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Grand Junction, ch., 

Swedish Conf., Kiron sisters, for pr. in China, 

Danish Conf., Altamont, in pt., 


MICHIGAN, $36. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Wayne 
Asso., Northville, ch., 10; do., S. S., 5; 

White River Asso., White Hall, ch., 1; Manistee, 
ch, ‘‘ missionary hen,” 2; Pentwater, ch., 18; 


MINNESOTA, $95.69. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Minne- 
sota Asso., St. Paul, rst ch. S. S., of wh. 60 is 
for pr. and 3.56 for Ong. boys’ sch., 63.56; Min- 
nesota, Olivet ch., 12.97; 

Northern Asso., Long Prairie, S. S., 

Swedish Conf., Houston, ch., 10.50; Minnesota, rst 
ch., 6; St. Hilaire, Mrs. B. Amandson, for 
Congo, 1.80; 

WISCONSIN, $159.77. 

Stiles, Ole Oleson, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Spencer, Rev. N. L. Sweet, “‘ Lord’s tenth,” 

Janesville Asso., Beloit, ch., in pt., 14.30; Clinton, 
ch., for sup. Rev. W. I. Price, 26 82; 

La Fayette Asso., Mt. Ida, ch., 13; Ridgeway, ch., 
1.50; Wyoming neighborhood, 2.65; 

Lake Shore Asso., Milwaukee, Grand-ave. S. S., for 
Telugu pr., 

St. Croix Valley Asso., Maiden Rock, ch., 

Winnebago Asso., Berlin, ch., 


MISSOURI, $203.6. 


Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Lawrence 
Co. Asso., Mt. Vernon, ch., 10; Aurora, ch., £; 
Rev. H. C. Laller and wife, 5; Marionville, ch., 
2.30; Verona, ch., 74.25, all tow. sup. Yoomede 
Stephane, nat. pr. in Ongole; 

Greene Co. Asso., for sup. nat. pr., 78; Ash Grove, 
ch., 1.81; 

Barry Co. Asso., Cassville, Rev. J. C. Lills, 

Missouri River Asso., Carrollton, L. B. Ely, 25; 
Joseph Dixon, 5; 

KANSAS, $74.35. 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., Walnut 
Valley Asso., Udall, ch., 6.85; Burden, ch., 7.85; 
Wellington, ch., 9.35; ‘ 

Fort Scott Asso., Fort Scott, ch., 8.50; Girard, ch., 
.50; Bronson, ch., 12; 
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Missouri River Asso., Leavenworth, ch., J. K. Fos- 


ter, 

Missiona (col.) Shiloh, ch., 

South E. Kansas, Parsons, ch., 

Fall River Asso., Fall River, ch., J. Lehmann, 

Central Kan. Asso., Walton, ch., 3.73; Strong City, 
J. E. Osborne, 1; 

Smoky Hill Asso., Namego, ch., 


NEBRASKA, $127.80. 


Arborville, Mrs. E. Savage, 5; Fairburg, ch., 5.50; 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Grand 
Island Asso., Bundsburg, ch., 5; Omaha Asso., 
Fremont, ch., 25; Omaha, ch., 54.30; 

Coll. per Rev. I. N. Clark, Dist. Sec., South Cen- 
tral Asso., Hastings, ch., 


COLORADO, $s. 
Delta, S. E. Conklin, 


OREGON, $218.50. 


Weston, ch., by Rev. C. A. Woody, 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Willamette 
Asso., Forest Grove, ch. (of which 5 is for Congo), 

Central Asso., Albany, John Conner, 


DAKOTA, $o. 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Huron, 
ch., G. W. A. and wife, 5; I., 3; Elkton, young 
ladies, 1; 

WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $10.60. 

Tacoma, rst ch., con. coll., 


TEXAS, $3.30. 


Martindale, M. B. Spring, per Rev. R. M. Luther, 
3; Boren’s Mills, Mrs. $ 


nell, .30; 


NOVA SCOTIA, $7.50. 
Amherst, Mrs. O. L. George, 


MISCELLANEOUS, $71.65. 


General Mission Soc. of German Bap. Churches ot 


North America (of wh. 28 is for China, 43.65 for 
Africa), 


FRANCE, $1,501.64. 


Montbeliard, ch., 1,000 frs.; St. Sauveur, ch., 
192.75; Sens, ch., 500.25; Denain, ch., 1,062.55; 
Lafere, ch., 841.50; Chauny, ch., 662.15; St. 
Etienne, ch., 59; Lyon, ch., 41.35; A Friend, 
1,074; other sources, 2,346.97. Total, 7,780.52 
frs., per acct. Rev. A. Dez, Sept. 30, 18: 


> 


JAPAN, $152.26. 


Kobe, recd. fr. New Jersey, per acct. H. H. Rhees, 
Sept. 30, 1886, 

Sendai, Rev. T. P. Poate, 30; Rev. E. H. fone, 
25.92,—or $55.92 Mex., per acct. Rev. E. H. 
Jones, Sept. 30, 1886; 


CHINA, $359.67. 


Kinhwa, fr, natives, 26, fr. foreigners, 16, or 42 Mex., 
per acct. Rev. J. S. Adams, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Ningpo, fr. S. S., Ave. ch., London, 98.82; fr. a 
friend, 22.05, or 120.87 Mex., per acct. Dr. Bar- 
chet, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Ningpo, fr.G L. Mason, tow. sup. colporter, 23, fr. 
nat. Christians for work 39.76, or 62.76 Mex., per 
acct. Rev. G. L. Mason, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Ningpo, Mrs. Freeman, 120; a friend, 24.26, or 
Sop Ea per acct. Rev. J. R. Goddard, Sept. 

1886, 

ieee, S. P. Barchet, M D., 5; local colls., 6.36, 

or 11.36 Mex., per acct. Dr. Lord, Sept. 30, 1886, 


Donations. 


$ 
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INDIA, $459.33. 


Nellore, fr. E. D. Childs, for Ramiah, Rs. 136-13-5, 
per acct. Rev. D. Downie, Sept. 30, 1886, $50 00 

Kurnool, contributions fr. nat. Christians, Rs. 7-6-5, 
per acct. Rev. F. E. Morgan, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Secunderabad, ch. contributions, Rs. 137-14-2; 
sundry donations, Rs. 148-o-10, or Rs. 285-15-0, 
per acct. Rev. W. W. Campbell, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Palmoor, ch. con., per acct. Rev. E. Chute, Sept. 
30, 1886, Rs. 61-5-6, 

Baputla, ch. coll., Rs. 50; local colls. for work, Rs. 
454-1-2, or Rs. 504-1-2, per acct. Rev. E. Bul- 
lard, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Madras, Z. F. Westervelt, Rochester, N.Y., Rs. 
64-12-0; fr. Silent Workers, Rochester, Rs. 53-10, 
or Rs, 118-6-0, per acct. Rev. N. M. Water- 
bury, Sept. 30, 1886, 


ASSAM, $125.64. 


Tura, contributions from Garo churches, Rs. 190- 
4-0; Capt. Maxwell, Rs. 16, or Rs 206-4-0, per 
acct. Rev. M. C. Mason, Sept. 30, 1886, ‘ 

Kohima, local con., per acct. Rev. C. D. King, 
Sept. 30, 1886, Rs. ro, 

Gowahati, coll. fr. Kamrup Bap. Asso., Rs. 73-8-0, 
per acct. Rev. C. E. Burdette, Sept. 30, 1886, 

Molong, ch. con., Rs. 23-3-0, per acct. Rev. S. W. 
Rivenburg, Sept. 30, 1886, 


49 74 


LEGACIES, 


Belfast, Maine, Lucy F. Robinson, 

Brookline, Mass., Dea. Thos. Griggs, 

Cheviot, Ohio, Richard Gaines, 
——_ 3,050 00 


$13,111 49 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1886, to Dec. 


1, 1886, 58,538 82 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1886, to Jan. 


1, 1887, $71,650 31 


Donations to Fan. 1, 1887. 


Maine, $1,002.43; New Hampshire, $537.57; Vermont, 
$294.30; Rhode Island, $2,206.06; 
Connecticut, $1,437.24; New York, $8,585.02; New Jersey, 

2,543.88; Pennsylvania, $6,415.84; District of Columbia, 

194-53; Maryland, $50; West Virginia, $1,285.88; Ohio, 

3,709.75; Indiana, $1,068.54; Illinois, $2,563.21; lowa, 
$1,452.16; Michigan, $1,042.33; Minnesota, $792.01; Wis- 
consin, $789.44; Missouri, $939.63; Kansas, $900.29; Ne- 
braska, $491.16; Colorado, $184.31; California, $242.75; 
Oregon, $939.90; Dakota, $160.04; Washington Territory, 
$168.99; Montana Territory, $20.05; Kentucky, § ; Ten- 
nessee, $8.53; Mississippi, $10; Georgia, $4; North Carolina, 

2; South cde, $3.84; Texas, $4.30; Wyoming Terri- 
tory, $5; Utah Territory, $2; Indian Territory, $4; Idaho 
Territory, $6.95; France, $1,501.64; Germany, $8; Sweden, 
$347.21; Denmark, $309; England, $2,779.06; Burma, $10; 
India, $459.36; Assam, $225.64; China, $383.01; Japan, 
$177.26; Miscellaneous, $266.88; Nova otia, $7.50. 
Total, $58,973.01. 


Contributions to E. Judson, D.D.'s.. Ten-Cent Fund. 


MAINE. 

Hebron, S. S., $ 50 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence, Broadway S. S., 400 
NEW YORK. 

Parma, 2d S. S., 5° 
ILLINOIS. 

Rozetta, Miss C. Musgrove’s S. S. class, g 10 

$ 1410 

Previously reported, 28,432 40 


$28,446 50 
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In cases of 


inhtheria 
elay 


ange rous 
Perry Davis” 


will quickly cure 
Diptitheria Cuinsy, 
Cougs, Cotds, 


and 
ore throat. 


Drugs sell 


BYWATER, TANQUERAY, & CO., 79 Queen Victoria 
Street, London (late Bywater, Perry, & Co.), are agents 
or Residents abroad, Missionaries, Chaplains, etc., in every 
part of the world. Goods and Outfits supplied at wholesale 
prices. Shipping and passages arranged. Banking in all its 
branches. Full descriptive catalogue post free. Specially 
appointed agents to seven of the leading English and Ameri- 
.an Missionary Societies. Two thousand references. 


Headache, 


Pain in the Side and Back, and Con. 
stipation, indicate that the digestive and 
excretory organs are in a disordered 
condition, and that a laxative is needed. 
For this purpose, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
are the best medicine that can be used. 


Ayer’s Pills are a never failing rem- 
edy for Headaches caused by a Dis- 
ordered Stomach. I suffered for years 
from this infirmity, and never found any- 
thing to give me more than tempor 
relief, until I — taking Ayer’s Pills. 
This medicine always acts promptly and 
thoroughly, an occasional dose being all 
that is required to keep me in T- 
fect health.—Mrs. Harriet A. Marble, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


I have found entire relief from Consti- 

ation, Stomach troubles, and Nervous 

eadache, by taking Ayer’s Cathartic 
Pills. I suffered a long time from these 
complaints, was under medical treat- 
ment, withou* obtaining relief, and a 
part of the time was unable to work. 
A friend, who had been similarly afilict- 
ed, urged me to take Ayer’s Pills. I 
commenced using this remedy, and, 
by the time I had taken four boxes, was 
cured.—F. L. Dobson, Topeka, Kans. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


For Thanksgiving, 
For the Merry Days ef December, 
Or for any Festival Occasion. 


THE ROYAL SINGER (for Singing Classes) contains 
many bright Choruses, secular and sacred. 60 cents; $6 
per dozen. 

ANTHEMS OF PRAISE, a new collection, is filled 
with brilliant Anthems and Choruses. $1; $9 per dozen. 

SONG GREETING (for High Schools) has many attrac- 
tive four-part songs, very effective for public singing. 60 
cents; $6 per dozen. 

SONGS OF PROMISE (for yo Schools) provides 
liberally for festive occasions in Sunday-school or social 
life. 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen. 

KING WINTER (30 cents; $3 per dozen), by L. O. 
EMERSON, and 


CAUGHT NAPPING (30 cents; $3 dozen); by Lzo 
Lewis, are the nicest kind of Xmas Cantatas, and quite 
new; and the 


BIRTHDAY OF OUR LORD (12 cents), by RosaBeEt, 
is a new and well arranged Christmas Service. 


Buy these books in time for thorough practice. 


Among Ditson’s Octavo Music (about 3,000 different 
pieces, costing but 5 cents to 10 cents per copy) there are very 
many very beautiful Carols, and the general selection em- 
braces a great deal of the most popular choral music in the 
world. Send for lists. Send retail price of any book, and 
receive it by mail. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. . - Boston. 


New England 
COPSERVATORY OF /M\usic 


PragklipSquare Boston 


IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 


Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 
COLLEGE OF ORATORY. -— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 
SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.— French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


- SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, conten the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 

COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, la! 


C Vel rge musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 


RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. - Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. 


Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 
TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. Q, 1886. 


Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
2 


\) 
. . . 
The largest and best-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 


~ 


> 


HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary‘ad- 

vertisement. This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features. The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants. 
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BARTHOLDI SOUVENIR. 


OFFIcIALLy COPYRIGHTED. 


LIBERTY ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD, 


We have manufactured and now offer for sale the only and 
correct souvenir of the STATUE OF LIBERTY, showing 
the Brooklyn Bridge, Bedloe’s Island, the Battery, and the 
New-York Harbor in the distance; also a correct MEDALLION 
portrait and autograph of the celebrated artist, M. BARTHOLDI. 
This beautiful Souvenir Bookmark is worked on choice col- 
ored Satin, showing all the details very clearly; the reverse 
side having an Original Poem and a Calendar for 1887, thus 
being a useful as well as ornamental souvenir for the year. 
Will also look handsome as a Banneret for the centre-table. 
A beautiful and lasting present. 

Pricefonly 15 cents, two for 25 cents (to agents, $1 per 
dozen), free by mail. Postage-stamps taken. 


LIBERTY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 


Studio Building, 16 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Essential to Every Home 


PAGODA SHADOWS ; OR, STUDIES 
FROM LIFE IN CHINA. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE of Swatow, China. With 
introduction by Joseph Cook. 16 new illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo, on fine paper. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


OUR GOLD MINE. 


Sixth edition. By Mrs. ADA C. CHAPLIN. An 
illustrated story of our missions in India and 
Burma. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Many are inquiring how they may gain some reliable infor- 
mation, in a condensed form, concerning the early history of 
our mission-work, its progress and results up to the present 
time. This book fills the bill exactly, so far as our Baptist 
Missions are concerned. It tells who our missionaries were 
and are, when they were sent out, the fields occupied, the ob- 
stacles overcome, and the results reached. To any who have 
not had an opportuuity to inform themselves, this book is just 
what they need. 


MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


By Dr. S. F. Smiru, formerly editor of the Maca- 
ZINE; author of “ America,” etc. Brought up to 
date by Rev. E. F. Merriam. Fourth edition. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 

We are constantly receiving calls for an epitomized history 
of the several missions of the Union. 

It is invaluable to those who wish to prepare matter for the 
missionary concerts and the mission circles in our churches. 

There is no book that can fill the place of Dr. Smith’s “ Mis- 


sionary Sketches.” The name of the author is a sufficient 
guaranty for its historical accuracy. 


W. G. CORTHELL, 
Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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